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THE 


PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW. 


KANT’S A PRIORI ELEMENTS OF UNDERSTANDING 
: AS CONDITIONS OF EXPERIENCE. 


ET the Zsthetic, which we have in previous articles disputed 

at every point, be completely taken for granted. Then it 
is clear that, in resolving the problem of the possibility of mathe- 
matics, it has raised a new question which cannot be left un- 
answered. Space and time are the universal and necessary forms 
of perception. How then do they combine with the sense- 
given matter and transform it into the object we know? It is an 
ineradicable, though unproven, conviction of Kant’s that for the 
metamorphosis of sense-presentations into objects of experience, 
there are required, besides the spatial and temporal forms of 
sensibility, conceptual relations which are the functions of the un- 
derstanding. The discovery of these thought-elements in per- 
ception, along with an exhibition of their use and a demonstra- 
tion of their validity, is an undertaking, therefore, forced upon 
us by the incomplete results of the Zsthetic. 

The Z:sthetic dealt with the pure elements of sensibility. But, 
as Kant is never tired of repeating, “‘ our knowledge springs from 
two fundamental sources of our soul.’’ What sensibility gives 
would not be known as objects without the relating activity of 
the understanding. As notions without perceptions are empty, 
so perceptions without notions are blind. The understanding 
cannot see, the senses cannot think. By their union only can 
knowledge be produced. The a priori forms of sense have been 
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determined. We must now seek the a priori forms of understand- 
ing. The determination of their origin, extent, and objective 
validity is the province of Zranscendental logic. This science, 
however, falls into two divisions : the one, 7ranscendental Analytic, 
dealing with the legitimate, the other, 7ranscendental Dialectic, 
dealing with the illegitimate use of the a priori elements of the 
understanding. With the latter we are not now concerned. 
The aim of the present article is to show how notions, expressing 
mere operations of thought, are by a necessary reference to space 
and time turned into elements of the knowledge of things. 

The problem of the Axa/ytic is, from the standpoint of a priori 
knowledge, well expressed in the formula of the Pro/egomena: 
How is the pure science of nature or physics possible? The s- 
thetic dealt only with our a friort knowledge of spatial figures. 
Here we have to account for our a priori knowledge of nature 
itself. But the Zsthetic implied that the nature we know (since it 
is in space and time) can be only an appearance to us, not a thing 
in itself. And from this asa starting point for the Analytic, Kant 
draws together the problem of the possibility of pure physics and the 
problem of the possibility of experience or ordinary knowledge. 
Of nature as a thing in itself, we can have neither pure nor em- 
pirical knowledge. Yet we really possess a pure science of nature 
which propounds apodictic laws a priori to which nature is sub- 
ject, as, for instance, that substance is permanent, or that every 
event is always determined by a cause. How, now, is such a 
pure science possible? Kant answers, the pure science of nature 
is possible because its laws are the principles which render all ex- 
perience of nature possible. I can know a friori certain laws of 
nature, because my understanding has laid them as warp in the 
loom of time to await the filling of sense-presentations. I can a 
priori and previous to all given objects have a cognition of those 
conditions on which alone experience with regard to such objects 
is possible. Kant’s maxim is that we know a friori of things 
that and that only which we ourselves put into them. What is 
it then that we think into nature—nature, that is, as an object 
of our experience, not a thing in itself? For an @ priori knowl- 
edge of nature is possible only under the phenomenalistic inter- 
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pretation of nature. To things in themselves we can prescribe 
no rules. We could not speak of a universal and necessary 
knowledge of nature, unless by nature we meant only a synthesis 
of sense-presentations ordered under the @ Priori notions and 
laws of the understanding. Such an experience, and nothing else, 
is all that Kant means by nature. The question of the possi- 
bility of a priort knowledge of nature (or pure physics) zs the 
question of how and what the understanding contributes to ex- 
perience. As Kant puts it in his Reflections: ‘We can, when 
we have to do with the problem of the possibility of pure 
knowledge a priori, change the question into this form, whether 
experience is made up altogether of cognitions that are given 
solely a posteriori, or whether it contains something which is not 
empirical and yet furnishes the ground of the possibility of ex- 
perience.”” 

Really then what we need is an analysis of experience to dis- 
cover exactly what thought-elements it contains over and above 
the perceptions, pure and empirical, supplied by sense. Now 
Kant does not deny that a sensibility like ours can give knowledge 
of a certain kind even without additions from the understanding. 
But one thing would be lacking in the knowledge of such a per- 
- cipient, and that is what Kant calls objective validity ; by which he 
means, not the reference of judgment to real things, but the fact 
that they are valid for everybody and necessarily valid. The 
judgments of such a percipient, being only subjectively valid, 
Kant calls judgments of perception, and contrasts with our judg- 
ments of experience, which have objective validity, that is, neces- 
sary universality of application. The problem then is: What is 
required to turn judgments of perception into judgments of ex- 
perience? Now the rationalist knew of one, and but one, beget- 
ter of universality and necessity, namely, logic with its process 
of subsumption. Accordingly, Kant maintains that for the pro- 
duction of a judgment of experience there is always required, be- 
sides the presentations and representations of sense, “particular 
concepts originally begotten in the understanding,’’*® “ under which 


1 Reflexionen, I1, 281 (no. 983). 
Prolegomena, 18 [1V, 47 (69)]. 
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every perception must first of all be subsumed and then by their 
means changed into experience.’’ These concepts turn the sub- 
jective deliverance of an empirical consciousness into the objec- 
tive verdict of consciousness in general. ‘In the one case, the 
judgment connects the perceptions as they are given in sense, but 
in the other, the judgments are to express what experience in gen- 
eral, and not what the mere perception with its subjective validity, 
contains." The former I by no means require that I or any 
other person shall always find true as I now do. But the judg- 
ments of experience must always be valid for everybody. By 
way of illustration take the following memorable passage from 
Kant: ‘ ‘When the sun shines on the stone, it grows warm,’ 
This judgment, however often I and others may have perceived 
it, is a mere judgment of perception, and contains no necessity ; 
perceptions are only usually conjoined in this matter. But if I 
say ‘ The sun warms the stone,’ I add to the perception the con- 
cept of cause which is furnished by the understanding, and this 
concept xecessarily connects with the notion of sunshine that of 
heat, so that the synthetical judgment becomes of necessity uni- 
versally valid, consequently objective, and is converted from a 
perception into experience.’’” 

What then are the pure concepts of the understanding under 
which all perceptions must be subsumed ere they can serve for 
judgments of experience? They are the various modes of think- 
ing or judging, which is the sole business of the understanding. 
Judgments, however, according to Kant, have been once for all 
analyzed in ordinary logic. And this, and nothing else, is the 
source of Kant’s boasted articulation of the pure concepts or cate- 
gories from a single idea. There are as many categories as there 
are original logical functions of judging. The ‘“ metaphysical de- 
duction” of the categories consists in their derivation from the 
logical functions of the judgments, which Kant accordingly de- 
scribes as “the clue to the discovery of all the pure concepts of 
the understanding.” Between concepts expressing the funda- 
mental relations in knowledge and concepts expressing the dif- 


1 Prolegomena, 3 22 [IV, 53 (78)]. 
Prolegomena, 20 [IV, 50 n. (73-4 n.)]. 
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ferent forms of logical combination, there is no difference in 
essence, but only in application. The functions of thought which 
produce the forms of logical judgment become categories when 
applied, not to logical notions, but to objects of perception. 
Let objects of perception be thought in one or other of the forms 
of logical combination, and a category emerges. The form of re- 
lation between subject and predicate, for example, is the same as 
that between substance and accident. Yet because in the latter 
the logical function has been bound up with perception—sub- 
stance being the permanent in “me—we are not free to make 
either term subject or predicate of a proposition as we are in 
purely logical judgments. This is due altogether to perception. 
In themselves considered, our general notions of objects are 
the functions of unity in judging. For example, the notion of 
cause and effect, which turns up in perception as a fixed order in 
time, 7s the notion of ground and consequence in the hypothet- 
ical judgment. If then all the elementary notions in our knowl- 
edge were derived from the logical functions, and their identity 
established, the ‘‘ metaphysical deduction ’’ would be complete. 
We should have before us the organization of thought as it con- 
ditions our knowledge or experience. But as thought alone 
could not tell us which objects were substances and which acci- 
dents, which successions were causal and which casual, we should 
already also recognize that the use of the categories is nugatory 
outside the field of actual perceptions. 

It was a profound (and, as it has also proved, stimulating) sug- 
gestion of Kant’s, that the various relations entering into our 
knowledge of nature are but perceptional transformations of the 
various functions of the understanding in judgment. But Kant’s 
application of this principle is, it is universally conceded, one of 
the weakest performances of the critical philosophy. He was 
led astray by his rationalistic conviction of the absolute perfec- 
tion of formal logic. Logic regards every judgment from four 
points of view: With respect to the extent of its predication 
(quantity), the nature of its predication (quality), the mutual 
reference of the elements of the predication (relation), and the de- 
gree of the certainty of the predication (modality). And of 
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each of these fundamental aspects there are only three possible | 
modes. In quantity, every judgment must be universal, or par- | 
ticular, or singular ; in quality, affirmative, or negative, or infinite ; 
in relation, categorical, or hypothetical, or disjunctive ; in modal- 
ity, problematical, or assertory, or apodictic. Some of these 
modes (the singular and the infinite) cannot be got from the 
logical table of judgments until it has been retouched by Kant, 
but it never occurs to him that the logical classification of judg- 
ments is a different thing from the functional grounds of their pro- 
duction. But this classification is external and to some extent 
arbitrary, and it does not touch the inner form, the animating 
soul, of judgments. Kant mistook an arbitrary schema of ar- 
rangement, valuable enough for descriptive purposes, for the 
natural ramifications of an organic unity. And he then pro- 
fessed by reflection upon these twelve aspects of judgments to 
reach the twelve categories, which, however, are simply set down 
without any account of the intervening derivation, though the 
connection is often loose, accidental, and extremely arbitrary. 
Of quantity the categories are: unity, plurality, and totality ; of 
quality : reality, negation, and limitation ; of relation: substance, 
cause, and community; of modality : possibility, existence, and 
necessity. In all this list the only categories based upon real 
functions of judging, as distinguished from the arbitrary classifi- 
cation of judgments, are substance, cause, and community, which 
are the counterparts in our temporal experience of the timeless 
thought relations subsisting respectively between the elements 
of the categorical, hypothetical, and disjunctive judgments. And 
in the construction of Kant’s system the other nine categories are 
little more than ornaments which the logical genius of the builder 
deemed necessary for architectonic symmetry. Substance and 
cause, especially the latter, are the prerogative categories and 
supply both the object and the illustrations of the argument. 
The “ metaphysical deduction’ has shown what the pure con- 
cepts of the understanding are. But besides the question of fact 
(quid fact), there is the question of right (guéd juris). How can 
subjective conditions of thought have objective validity? How 
can concepts @ priori refer to objects? This question of legiti- 
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macy is the problem of the “ transcendental deduction,” which, as 
it is the essence of the Critique, is also the most profound and 
subtle production of its author, as, indeed, it cost him long-pro- 
tracted and arduous reflection.'. Even to follow his argument 
requires the greatest concentration of thought. Without clear 
insight into the nature and necessity of the problem, the best en- 
deavor to understand its solution will be hopelessly frustrated. 
In treating of space and time, it was easy to show that, though 
a priori elements, they necessarily referred to objects, because 
they were the forms of sensibility in and through which alone 
objects could be given. Such objects can be given in perception 
without any necessary reference to the functions of the under- 
standing. If, for instance, they be given through pure and em- 
pirical sensibility, how can we say they must also conform to the 
relation of causality, that is, to a condition which the under- 
standing requires for the synthetical operations of thought? “ For 
we could quite well imagine that phenomena might possibly be 
such that the understanding should not find them conforming to 
the conditions of its synthetical unity, and all might be in such 
confusion that nothing should appear in the succession of phe- 
nomena which could supply a rule of synthesis, and correspond, 
for instance, to the concept of cause and effect, so that this con- 
cept would thus be quite empty, null, and meaningless. With 
all this, phenomena would offer objects to our perception, be- 
cause perception by itself does not require the functions of 
thought.’ The transcendental deduction, or proof of the legiti- 
macy, of the pure concepts, is, therefore, absolutely necessary. 
Locke’s pretended “ physiological derivation,’ which describes the 
contingent causes that generate in us a consciousness of the 
categories, does not touch the question of the original a priori 
source of thought with its various functions of which the cate- 


'It had begun in 1772 as we know from the celebrated letter to Herz. The Re- 
Jlexionen show the progress from that stage (see no. 925) to the ‘* transcendental de- 
duction ’’ given in the Critigue and the latter modifications of it. See Reflexionen, 
II, 258-288. 

2111, 110 (80-81). When in the following pages Kant says the functions of 
thought are required for preception, he means for perception with objective, that is, 
universal and necessary validity, which is not found, in his opinion, in the perception 
of brutes. 
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gories are the names ; and, even if it did, it would not be an in- 
quiry into their legitimacy, but only an exhibition of the fact of 
their existence. The transcendental deduction has a much more 
difficult problem. Can we not, however, escape it by proving 
the objective validity of the concept of cause, for example, from 
its recurrence in our experience? To this, there are two objec- 
tions. First, it would rob the law of causality of its universality 
and necessity, and likewise of the ‘ dignity’ which we attribute to the 
synthesis of cause and effect. And, secondly, if the notions of 
cause, substance, etc., are found in experience, they do not be- 
long to its sensuous or ‘ given’ material ; they must, therefore, be 
added by the understanding, and the question of the legitimacy 
of such additions (for they are universally and necessarily valid) 
is the very question under consideration. 

A “transcendental deduction” of the categories, therefore, is 
indispensable. Subjective in origin, they must be proved to 
have a valid objective application. They are not, however, like 
space and time, perceptive forms in which every phenomena must 
appear to us. The question then arises whether they are not 
“conditions under which alone something can be, if not seen, yet 
thought as an object in general; for in that case all empirical 
knowledge of objects would necessarily conform to such concepts, 
it being impossible that anything should become an odject of ex- 
perience without them.”' There is great difficulty in determin- 
ing to what extent Kant conceived that the phenomena we per- 
ceive were ‘ given’ us independently of the understanding. The 
teaching of the Dissertation, which reappears to a considerable ex- 
tent in the Zsthetic, is no doubt modified by the Aza/ytic, though 
here too the isolated functioning of the two faculties of sense and 
understanding, and the adequacy of the former to give phe- 
nomena “without the functions of the understanding’’* are 
as strongly asserted as in the earlier writings. But Kant has 
now reached the conclusion that, if phenomena are ‘given’ 
in sense, it is only through the understanding they can be 
thought as odjects. And the understanding has no other func- 


NITI, 111-112 (83, S. 208-209). 
2 III, 109-110 (80). 
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tion than to confer objectivity upon the phenomena of sense. 
So farhas he been carried away from the intelligible world of 
the Dissertation by his solution of the famous question of 1772, 
namely, How notions a priort can have objective reference? To 
justify his new position is the business of the transcendental de- 
duction. If it can be shown that it is only by means of the cate- 
gories that we think any object of experience as an object, it will 
follow that the categories refer by necessity and a priori to all ob- 
jects of experience. The assertion of this hypothesis is of course 
not its proof; but in this obscure and difficult part of the 
Critique, it is important to be reminded what the precise nature 
of the problem is, as well as the conditions under which its solu- 
tion is attempted. Both are well expressed in the following Re- 
flections : “Something may appear to us without the appearance 
of its ground ; but we cannot know it unless our knowledge pre- 
sumes a ground, since otherwise it would not be knowledge, 
that is, objective representation. This accordingly is a condi- 
tion of the knowledge of objects, and, therefore, of objects them- 
selves ; for the mere appearance or phenomenon (£rscheinung) is 
not yet an object. . . . Something may indeed appear to us, 
but never completely appear, without standing under a rule a 
priori, that is, without being in relation to others (synthesis) 
which can be determined a frior?.””' Sense gives us appearances ; 
understanding through the categories objectifies them. ‘ Con- 
cepts, which supply the objective ground of the possibility of ex- 
perience, are for that very reason necessary.” This is the “‘ prin- 
ciple for the transcendental deduction " of the categories?? Yet 
the clue will have no meaning for us if we do not remember that 
in Kant objectivity has nothing to do with reality. It is universal 
and necessary validity and nothing more. And the ultimate aim 
of the deduction is to show that the temporo-spatial perceptions of 
the sentient individual gain universal and necessary validity from 
' subsumption under the pure concepts of the understanding. The 
objects of experience are not self-existent things; they are, in 
contrast with individual associations, the universal and necessary 
conjunctions of sense-presentations. 


- 


' Kant’s Reflexionen, 11, 269, 270, 274 (Nos. 945, 946, 959)- 
(83-4). 
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The principle directive of the transcendental deduction is that 
the categories ‘‘must be recognized to be a friort conditions of 
the possibility of experience (whether as of sense or of under- 
standing).”"' Now the categories are all, as we have seen, modes 
of synthesis or combination. Hence, as Kant wrote in the 
Fortschritte der Metaphysik, synthesis is “at bottom the only 
fundamental notion a priori, on which, as original datum of the 
understanding, all notions of the objects of the senses are based. 

oe aes All representations which enter into experience can be 
assigned to sense, one only excepted, namely, that of synthesis 
ee Since we ourselves are the source of synthesis, 
it belongs, not to the receptivity of sense, but to the spontaneity 
of the understanding as notion a friori.”"* Even the pure forms 
of sense, space and time, contain no principle of synthesis in 
themselves, and are dependent upon the activity of the under- 
standing for turning them into objects of perception through 
synthesis of their manifold content. Still less can the matter of 
sense furnish such synthesis. It is a conjunction effected by the 
subject alone, a deed of its own self-activity, which it imposes 
alike upon perceptions and notions, and upon elements pure and 
elements empirical. The conditions of this synthesis will, accord- 
ingly, be the conditions of the possibility of an objective experi- 
ence, and, therefore, also the explanation and legitimation of the 
use of the categories, that is, their transcendental deduction. 

But synthesis, as conjunction of a manifold, would be impossi- 
ble without a conjoining unity. Ideas cannot be conjoined un- 
less they are held together in one consciousness. They are as 
good as nothing for me, if I cannot say of every one of them, 
Zam conscious, or I think. This reference is no affair of sense, 
but an act of spontaneity. It may be called pure self-conscious- 
ness or apperception to distinguish it from every empirical state 
of consciousness, and original apperception to indicate that, while 
it produces the all-attendant and ever-identical consciousness / 
think, it cannot be accompanied by any further one. It may also 
be called the ¢ranscendental unity of self-consciousness to indicate 


ITIL, 112 (83, S. 209). 
2VIII, 532, 537. Cf. III, 114-115 (S. 212-213). 
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the possibility of its being a source of a priori knowledge. For 
in virtue of it we can already say a priori that whatever else our 
perceptive units may be, they must at any rate submit to the 
conditions under which alone it is possible for them to stand to- 
gether in a single self-consciousness, since otherwise they could 
not belong to us at all. This apperception is, lastly, synthetic, 
that is to say, it would have no existence but for the synthesis of 
the manifold of perception. Only because I can conjoin a plur- 
ality of given representations in one consciousness, is it possible 
for me to conceive the identity of consciousness in these represen- 
tations themselves. 

No knowledge without synthesis. No synthesis without an 
original unity of self-consciousness. Hence the ultimate principle 
of the possibility of all knowledge in relation to the understand- 
ing, is that the elements of every perceptive complex must stand 
under conditions of the original synthetic unity of apperception, 
just as in relation to sense, they stood under the formal conditions ° 
of space and time. This synthetic unity of consciousness is not 
only necessary to enable me to perceive an object. To de object, 
every sense perception must stand under it. For an “ object 
is that in the notion of which the units of the perceptive com- 
plex are united,” and this demands a unity of self-consciousness. 
The unity of consciousness, therefore, is what alone constitutes 
the reference of presentations to an object, thus determining their 
objective validity or making them real knowledge. It is the ob- 
jective condition of all knowledge, the condition under which 
alone an object can be conceived. For this reason, namely, 
because through it alone all the complex elements given in a per- 
ception are united into a notion of object, Kant calls the syn- 
thetic unity of apperception itself objective. 

If the unity of consciousness is the ground of the combination 
of presentations into an object, the particular act by which the 
combination is brought about is a judgment. For “a judgment 
is nothing else than the method of bringing given ideas into the 
objective unity of apperception.” The judgment asserts the ob- 
jective unity of subject and predicate, as contrasted with mere 
subjective association. Subject and predicate are necessarily 
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united, because both referred to the original self-consciousness. 
They belong to one another in virtue of the xecessary unity of 
apperception in the synthesis of presentations. This alone is what 
turns a mere subjective association into an objectively valid 
judgment, for instance, ‘ Lifting a body and feeling a weight’ into, 
‘ The body is heavy.’ This last proposition imports that the two 
ideas or elements are conjoined zz the object, and are not simply 
beside each other in the affections of a subject. The formation 
of the judgment through reference of its elements to an object is, 
since the object signifies only the necessary union of ideas, the 
same as the formation of a judgment through reference to the 
synthetic unity of self-consciousness. It is the same function of 
the understanding which confers objectivity upon the presenta- 
tions of sense and objective validity upon the union of subject 
and predicate in a proposition. 

No knowledge or experience without synthesis of precep- 
tions. No synthesis without unity of self-consciousness. But 
self-consciousness manifests itself in judging, that is, in “ bring- 
ing given ideas into the objective unity of apperception.” And 
the only possible modes of judging are the categories. Hence, 
all perceptions of sense stand under the categories as conditions 
under which alone the units of their complex can unite together 
and coalesce into a single consciousness. In this result is 
already contained the transcendental deduction of the cate- 
gories. 

But the deduction has another side which must not be over- 
looked. Hitherto it has been shown that presentations of sense 
must get arranged under the categories in order to become part 
of the experience of a unitary self-conscious subject. But it is 
equally true that the categories need for their realization a 
reference to presentations of sense, apart from which they are 
nothing but indefinite, empty logical functions. The thinking 
of an object by means of a category can become for us knowl- 
edge only in so far as the category is brought to bear upon 
sense-given phenomena. Nor is the form of sense enough. 
For even when that is added to the categories we get no knowl- 
edge of things, but only of the possible application of the form 
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to empirical perception, which alone is the final voucher for all 
our knowledge, even our knowledge of the form of space, 7. ¢., 
geometry. The categories in themselves are mere thought- 
forms without objective reality, there being no perception on 
which to apply the synthetic unity of apperception involved 
in them. How then do the categories get realized through 
actual perception? How are they applied to the objects of 
sense ? 

Manifestly this appliction would be possible, if they could only 
be applied to space and time, the forms of all the objects of sense. 
Let the categories determine the forms of space and time, and 
they must also determine spatial and temporal contents. Now, 
space and time are not merely forms of sensuous perception ; 
they are also perceptions, having as characteristic the unity of a 
manifold content. And this unification of the parts of space and 
time, like every other synthesis, is possible only through an 
original self-consciousness, functioning in accordance with the 
categories of the understanding. That is, understanding as 
spontaneity puts synthetic unity into our apprehension of the com- 
plex of a pure sensuous perception as condition for all the objects 
of our (human) empirical perception. Thus it is that the categories, 
though mere thought-forms, get objective reality, that is, appli- 
cation to objects which are given us in perception. These ob- 
jects, of course, are only appearances to sense ; for only in re- 
gard to such objects, as we have already seen, are we capable of 
perception a priori or of a priori perceptive forms. Thus the prob- 
lem of a transcendental deduction is completely solved, for it 
has been shown that the real objective validity of the pure con- 


cepts of the understanding arises from their reference, as cate- 
gories, to the pure forms of perception, in virtue of the supreme 
principle of the synthetic unity of self-consciousness. By throw- 
ing the pure light of the categories (which even in their separa- 
tion present the spectrum of the functions of ove synthetic or 
judging self-consciousness) into the empty forms of space and 
time, the opaqueness and manifoldness of these a priori forms of 
perceiving get lighted and focused into the life and unity of 
actual perceptions, which, since they are all-embracing, must re- 
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flect the borrowed energy of primal thought upon the entire 
world of experience.' 

But this world, for which the a priori notions are thus valid, is 
of course the world of appearances, not of things in themselves, 
What may be called transcendental phenomenalism is the Coper- 
nican discovery to which Kant was brought by the deduction of 
the categories. Only on the supposition that objects are phe- 
nomena, is it possible and necessary that certain concepts a priort 
shall precede our empirical knowledge of objects. For as mere 
modifications of my sensibility, as determinations of my identical 
self, phenomena must be united in one and the same self-con- 
sciousness. And the manner in which they belong to one con- 
sciousness, precedes all knowledge of objects, as their intellect- 
ual form, as categories or conditions rendering all science and 
experience possible. Here as elsewhere in Kant, phenomenalism 
is the necessary counterpart of a priori knowledge or conditions 
of knowledge. 

The transcendental deduction is now complete. The categories 
have objective validity because, as modes of one combining con- 
sciousness, they must permeate everything this consciousness com- 
bines, manifestly, therefore, the universal forms of sensible ob- 
jects, space and time, as well as the objects themselves. But 
Kant had separated so sharply between sense and understandingt 
that he now feels this application of concepts to perceptions must 
be mediated somewhat more thoroughly than has yet been done. 
And his scholastic genius seeks guidance in the traditional logic 
he so much admired. As he has treated of understanding, the 
faculty of concepts or rules, he now proposes to treat of judg- 

1 It will be noticed that this part of the transcendental deduction rests upon the 
premise that ‘‘ space and time are represented @ frior7, not merely as forms of sensu- 
ous perception, but as perceptions themselves.’’ This is also the doctrine of the 
«Esthetic, to which reference is here made (III, 131-2, S. 236-237). But it is ex- 
pressly contradicted, not only in the Fortschritte (VIII, §37) and in the Reflexionen 
( ¢. g., IL, 283, no. 985), but in other parts of the Critigue itself, notably in the sec- 
tions dealing with ‘‘The Anticipations of Perception ’’ and the “ Analogies of Ex- 
perience”’ (¢. ¢., III, 159, 169; S. 273, 288). This is one of many proofs that the 
Critique is a patchwork, whose parts were composed at different times, and present, 
therefore, different doctrines—just like the Reflexionen. Logically, if not numerically, 
it perhaps came from about as many minds as the //iad, 
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ment, or the faculty of subsumption under rules, just as he will 
later treat of reason, or the faculty of syllogizing. And with re- 
gard to judgment, two things have to be considered. The first 
is the problem of mediation just referred to, namely, the precise 
determination of the sensuous condition under which alone pure 
concepts of the understanding can be used. The second brings 
us round, with the close of the Axa/lytic, to the question of the 
possibility of a priori knowledge, which all the intervening de- 
duction is intended to explain. It will exhibit the synthetic 
judgments a friort which emerge from the application of the pure 
concepts to phenomena of sense under the mediation of the ¢er- 
tium quid referred to in the first of the two problems of judgment. 

What is the need of such a ¢ertium quid at all? For Kant, 
who opposed sense and understanding, the answer is at hand, that 
it is needed to overcome the mutual heterogeneity of concepts 
and percepts. ‘‘How can the categories be applied to phe- 
nomena, as no one is likely to say that causality, for instance, 
could be seen through the senses, and was contained in the phe- 
nomenon?” There is needed some third thing, homogeneous 
on the one side with the category, and on the other, with the 
phenomenon, to render the application of the former to the latter 
possible. It must be pure or non-empirical, and both intelligible and 
sensuous at once. Such a mediating factor, which might be called 
a transcendental schema, is found in time. Time is the form of 
both outer and inner sense, and must, therefore, enter into every 
experience ; and yet it is also founded on a synthesis a priori by 
means of the categories with which, therefore, it is homogeneous. 
The schema of a category is its reflection in time. It is more 
concrete than the notion, but less definite than the sensuous 
image, though itself a product of the imagination. Perhaps it 
might be best described as a translation, made by the imagina- 
tion, into the language of time, of any of those synthetic functions 
of self-consciousness which are designated in the table of the pure 
concepts of the understanding. 

The three concepts of quantity have the common schema o1 
number, or perhaps we might better say, numbering. Reality and 
the other concepts of quality have as schema the degree of sensa- 
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tion in time from zero upwards. Of relations: substance has for 
its schema permanence ; causality, orderly succession ; and re- 
ciprocity, coexistence. Lastly, with regard to modality: the 
schema of possibility is existence at any time ; of actuality, exist- 
ence at a definite time ; of necessity, existence at all times. All 
these schemata are nothing but determinations of time a@ priori 
according to rules, which refer to the series of time (quantity), 
to the contents of time (quality), to the order of time (relations), 
and, lastly, to the extent on comprehensiveness of time (modality), 
in regard to all possible objects. 

This highly artificial schematism of the categories leads to the 
treatment of the principles of experience, that is, to those judg- 
ments a friort which understanding produces by translation of 
its pure concepts into time, the universal form of experience, 
outer and inner. Though time is the mediator, it is actual per- 
ception which is the voucher for the real significance or validity 
of a privri notions and principles. Without the “ possibility of 
experience,” that is, of actual, sensible realization, even the a 
priori science of geometry would be nothing but a cobweb of the 
brain. Space, time, and the categories are not valid because they 
are a priori, but because they are the elements of experience. 
The highest principle of all synthetic judgments is that every 
object must submit to the conditions necessary for combining or 
synthesizing the complex of perception in an actual or possible 
experience. And on this ground of possible reference to sensible 
experience rests the validity of the principles which the under- 
standing delivers a priori in regard to objects. 

Each principle contains nothing but a rule for the application 
to sense phenomena of a category or class of categories. Hence 
Kant lays out the principles on the procrustean table of cate- 
gories. They are, in correspondence respectively with quantity, 
quality, relation, and modality, designated axioms of pure percep- 
tion, anticipations of sense perception, analogies of experience, and 
postulates of empirical thinking in general. Of these principles 
of the pure understanding by far the most important are the 
analogies of experience. They are derived from the categories 
of relation, which, it has been already shown, are the only cate- 
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gories expressing real functions of judging. Quantity, quality, 
and modality, referring as they do to arbitrarily selected and ac- 
cidental aspects of propositions, cannot yield principles of any 
real significance about the essence of judgment. And as a mat- 
ter of fact, the axioms of pure perception and the anticipations of 
sense are not derived from the categories of quality and quantity, 
though Kant offers a most elaborate demonstration of such de- 
rivation, while the postulates of empirical thinking are mere 
formal and trivial explanations of the categories of modality. 
The axioms of pure perception have for their principle: All per- 
ceptions are extensive magnitudes. This principle has nothing 
in common with the categories of quantity, save the metaphorical 
designation of its predicate. What is affirmed in the principle is 
that all objects are in space and time. And this is vouched for, 
not by the categories of quantity, but by the constitution of space 
and time as forms of sense perception and consequently character- 
istics of all objects of our sensibility. The principle of the antic- 
ipations of sense is: In all perceptions of sense the rea/e, that is, 
matter of sensation, has intensive magnitude, that is, degree. 
This so-called principle is, of course, a matter of observation. 
But Kant professes to form it by means of the categories of qual- 
ity. It will be remembered that affirmation or negation is called 
in logic the quality of a judgment, that Kant, by some trans- 
cendent magic, transformed them into the categories of reality 
and its opposite, that these again were schematized (no one 
knows how) as degree of sensation in time from zero upwards, 
and that it is this quality of sensations that now turns up as the 
principle of the anticipations of sense. From the quality of a 
judgment, Kant has carried us to the guality or intensive quantity 
of a sensation, which has scarcely even the name in common ! 
Let it not be forgotten, however, that Kant is now gathering to- 
gether the stock of our a priori knowledge, as generated by the 
application of the categories to the form of sense perception, 
The axioms of pure perception and the anticipations of sense per- 
ception are the a priori knowledge (!) furnished by the categories 
of quantity and quality. Kant’s rationalistic bias and logical 
pedantry alike forbade the assumption that any class of categories 
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should be barren. The axioms, anticipations, and postulates are 
set down here, along with the analogies of experience, in gratifi- 
cation of an architectonic sense, to which, from long converse 
with the quadrilateral table of categories, its arbitrary abstrac- 
tions had come to signify the fourfold base and type of all 
thought and all phenomenal existence in heaven above and earth 
beneath. 

It is, then, on the so-called analogies of experience that the ques- 
tion of a priori principles of experience and of the pure science of 
nature really rests. The considerations which have led to a pre- 
sumption in favor of this class of a priori principles are as follows : 
The judgment, which we found to express the function of under- 
standing in all experiences, presents, in bringing a manifold to 
unity (which is all it ever does), three relations of thought: that 
of predicate to subject (A is B), that of grounds to consequence 
(if A is B, Cis D), and that of the reciprocity of parts in con- 
nection with a whole (A is either 8 or C or D). These modes 
of judging may be designated by the pure concepts of inherence 
and subsistence, causality and dependence, community and reci- 
procity. And when schematized or reflected into time (as they 
must be, since time is the universal form of experience, outer and 
inner), these categories emerge as the permanent amid change, 
the orderly sequent, and the co-existent. ‘‘ Hence three laws 
of all relations of objects in time will precede sense-experience, as 
conditions indeed of its very possibility. These laws will determine 
for every object its relative place or its relation to other objects 
so far as that is dependent upon the unitary constitution of time.” 
These laws, however, are more properly called regulative principles. 
They are the rules of the a priori general determination of time, 
to which all particular and empirical determinations must con- 
form. In themselves expressing merely the relation of time to the 
unity of apperception (through the categories), they become in ap- 
plication the forms of that connection of all phenomena whereby 
the unity of nature is constituted. As analogies, they express log- 
ical functions (unlike the sense-form of space on which axioms are 
based); but as analogies of experience, they assert that all phe- 

PIII, 166 (155, S. 283). 
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nomena, so far as their relative place of existence, or their rela- 
tions, are concerned, are subject a priori to rules determining their 
mutual relation in time. Time itself not being perceived (as Kant 
here asserts), it cannot itself assign a place to the objects which 
are confusedly and fortuitously received into time. But the cate- 
gories or a priori functions of self-consciousness, as they are the 
fountain source of objectivity, also assign to their place in time 
the sense-phenomena they turn into objects. And the analogies 
of experience are simply the principles for determining the place 
of phenomena in time, according to its three modes. Or, hav- 
ing regard both to their source and their application, they are 
tersely described by Kant as “ exhibiting the connection of all phe- 
nomena or unity of nature under certain exponents, which express 
nothing else than the relation of time (as comprehending all ex- 
istence) to the unity of self-consciousness, this latter depending for 
its existence on synthesis according to rules. Together these 
analogies simply say that all phenomena exist in ove nature and 
must so exist, because without such unity a priori, no unity of 
experience, and therefore no determination of objects in experi- 
ence, would be possible.’ 

How are the analogies, which we have hitherto characterized in 
general terms, specifically formulated and proved by Kant? The 
first analogy is the principle of the permanence of substance. Its 
thesis, as restated in the second edition of the Critique, is “ that in 
all change of the objects of sense substance is permanent, and its 
quantum is in nature neither increased or lessened.’ The proof, 
which was exhaustive and even redundant in the first edition, is 
enlarged in the second edition by the introduction of a new para- 
graph, which really contains an independent and complete demon- 
stration of the thesis. But Kant, with the carelessness that char- 
acterizes the composition of the Critique, allows both proofs to 
stand as parts of one argument, though the new alone estab- 
lishes the thesis, and the old was intended to prove a different 
thesis. The new argumentation is as follows: All objects of 
sense are in time, the universal form of perception. Time con- 


ITI, 191 (188-9, S. 321-2). 
* III, 169 (S. 288. The formulation of the first edition is different). 
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t tains both simultaneity and succession. Time itself does not 
change, because it is that in which changes are represented. But 
time fer se cannot be perceived." Consequently, in the phenom- 
ena themselves must lie that substrate which brings time into 
consciousness and which, as point of reference for their phenom- 
| ena, makes the apprehension of their simultaneity or succession 
possible. But substance, now, is the substrate of all that, as real, 
constitutes the existence of things, and in such manner that what- 
ever takes place in existence, or comes to exist, can only be ; 
thought as a determination of it. That permanent element, con- 
sequently, in relation to which all time relations of objects can 
alone be determined, is the substance in all the shows of sense; , 
it is that rea/e of these which, as substrate of all change, ever re- 
mains the same. Inasmuch, therefore, as substance enters not 
1 into the alteration of existence, neither can the quantum of it in 

| nature be either lessened or increased. It is not affirmed that 
) | this abiding substrate must be matter or anything else. What is 
| | maintained is that something must be permanent and unchanging, 

| 

| 


in order to make possible our perception of the time-relations of 
succession and simultaneity—a perception which as a matter ot 
fact exists, and of which time itself, since it is unperceived, cannot 
be the condition, while substantiality, and substantiality alone, 


can be. 
The second analogy has for principle the sequence of time ac- 
cording to the law of causality. This is the most important of r 


all the a priori principles. For causality is the subject, as it was 
) also the motive, of a large part of the Critigue. And this analogy 
1) has been the chosen battlefield of opposing schools of interpre- 
| q tation. The thesis is that “all changes take place according to 
it | the law of the connection of cause and effect.’"* The proof, which 
Wh in the first edition contains much repetition and irrelevancy, is 
duplicated in the second edition by the following self-contained 
and complete demonstration : I perceive that sense-presentations 


1See note p. 229. 

2111, 173 (S. 294). The wording of the first edition is as follows: ‘‘ Everything 
that happens (begins to be) presupposes something on which it follows according to 
arule.”’ And it is called a principle of ‘ Production,’ not of ‘ Time-sequence’ (as in 
the second edition). 
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follow one another, or that there is a state of things at one time 
the opposite of that which preceded. This signifies that I connect 
two perceptions in time. But connection is no deed of sense or 
even of pure perception, but it is the product of synthetic self- 
consciousness, which in such functioning may be called imagina- 
tion. But imagination can connect the said two states in two 
ways, either that this shall precede that or that this ; for time 
itself cannot be perceived, so that by reference to it we might de- 
termine, as it were, empirically what precedes and what follows in 
the object. I am thus only conscious that my imagination puts 
the one first and the other second, not that in the object the one 
precedes and the other follows. In other words, the mere per- 
ception of sense leaves the objective relation of the consecutive 
sense-presentations undetermined. 

In order, now, that this relation should be perceived as de- 
termined, the relation between the two states must be so thought 
that it necessarily determines which state shall be necessarily set 
first, and which second. Such necessary synthetic union can 
be effected only by a category of the understanding. And this 
category is in the present case the notion of the relation of cause 
and effect, in which the former determines the latter as its actual 
sequent in time, and not as something merely placed after it by 
imagination, which might just as well go before it, or even not 
exist at all. Only by this, therefore, that we subject the se- 
quence of sense-presentations (and consequently all change) to 
the law of causality, is experience itself possible. It is the law of 
causality alone which makes these presentations possible for our 
experience. Without the law their connection would be subjec- 
tive only. But causality, uniting them after the analogy of 
ground and consequence, makes their connection objective, and 
experience for the first time possible. Causality, therefore, cannot 
be borrowed from experience. Experience teaches us that some- 
thing happens. But we always presuppose that something pre- 
cedes on which it follows by rule. For without the @ priori 
connection of cause and effect, there could be no objective 
experience. 

The principle of the thirdanalogy is that “all substances, so far 
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as they may simultaneously be perceived in space, are in thor- 
oughgoing reciprocity.” 

With the proof of these @ priori principles, axioms, anticipa- 

tions, analogies, and postulates, ends the systematic Amalytic or 
the constructive part of Kant’s Logic. They are the answer to 
its problem : How is the pure science of nature possible? It is 
possible because the understanding does not draw its universal 
laws from nature, but prescribes them to it. For we know na- 
ture, not as it is in itself, but only as a complex of phenomena, A 
that is, of our own sense-presentations. And the laws by which 
they are connected are due to the constitution of our understand- 
ing as the faculty that brings them all under the unity of self- 
consciousness, without which no experience would be possible. 
Since the understanding is the origin of the universal order of 
nature, as a phenomenon (and we know it only thus), the ultimate 
laws of nature may of course be known a fpriort. For, accord- 
ing to Kant’s maxim, we know a priori what we ourselves put 
into things. 


J. G. Scuurman. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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A DEFENSE OF REALISM. 


T is natural to the human mind to seek some basis of ulti- 
mate reality. This is not confined to those engaged in 
philosophical speculation. The plain, unreflecting man assumes 
spontaneously, though unconsciously, some kind of real back- 
ground for his experience. This inherent tendency of human 
nature, various schools of philosophy, from the ancient sophists 
to the agnostics and positivists of the present day, have sought 
in vain to thwart. There is no genuine ‘philosophic calm’ 
without some substantial answer to those questions which are 
ever welling up in the soul. Man will endeavor to find some 
sure footing amid the shifting sands of the phenomena of life. 
But the critical consideration of the question, what the nature 
of ultimate reality may be, has taxed the powers of philosophers 
throughout the ages. The subject is of more than speculative 
interest. It touches the mainsprings of human thought and hu- 
man life. According to our conceptions of the foundations of 
the universe our views may be broad or narrow, stimulating or 
depressing. To the moral and religious consciousness the ques- 
tion is of vital importance. No theory can satisfy the demands 
and yearnings of the human soul which does not, on the one 
hand, ascribe unique reality to man, and which, on the other 
hand, does not find the ground of all things in the genuine per- 
sonality of God. 

Among the manifold attempts to formulate a theory for the 
basis of things, leading to opposing extremes of thought, the 
most significant and comprehensive is the conflict between the 
so-called systems of idealism and realism. To unsophisticated 
common sense reality is what it appears to be; an external ob- 
ject is simple and largely independent in its nature; a primrose 
is a “yellow primrose” and “nothing more.” When the in- 
sights of science break up this object of unquestioning trust, the 
basis of reality is pushed farther back into the realm of the mys- 
terious, becoming a “something, we know not what,” which 
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supports the qualities that we know, xoumena behind phenomena, 
or a great “‘ unknowable force” working its wonders in the uni- 
verse. On the other hand, the psychological consideration that all 
knowledge, viewed as a process, and so far as it is related to the 
conscious subject, must be contained within the sphere of his own 
conscious life, has led to the notion that all reality must be re- 
garded as thought or idea. Strict consistency would require a 
limitation to the thought of the individual thinker. Since the 
practical assurances of life have rendered the narrowness of such 
a notion absurd, and have required a recognition of the conscious 
life of one’s fellows also, the theory has been extended so as to 
include all possible ideas making up the sum total of an ideal 
universe. Hegel and his followers have endeavored to set aside, 
or to swallow up, all notion of any distinctive background, and to 
reduce reality to one coherent, all-inclusive system of ideas. 

A striking exposition of the nature and relations of man and 
God, to which such a system of absolute idealism leads, has 
been given in the works of Professor Josiah Royce, par- 
ticularly in his recent book, Zhe Conception of God. In the 
words of Professor Russell, ‘“‘ These various essays constitute the 
most noteworthy contribution to philosophic theism within the 
present generation. Whatever our judgment may be respecting 
this attempt to unite a doctrine of idealism with the interests of 
theistic faith, one cannot fail to be impressed with the specu- 
lative ability, the subtlety of thought, the fine analysis, and the 
freshness and brilliancy of presentation that characterize these 
writings.”' But while the “ brilliancy’” charms and the “ specu- 
lative ability’’ wins admiration, the conclusions reached must _ 
be, to the ordinary religious consciousness, extremely disappoint- 
ing. If this is the best that the deepest thought can furnish, phil- 
osophy is powerless to stem the tide of either skepticism or pessi- 
mism. Natural science is engaged in establishing and develop- 
ing the reality of the material world. In the spiritual realm 
the theories of idealism are endeavoring to occupy the field. 
Between the two both man and God are in oe of being 
crowded out of the universe. 

1«« A New Form of Theism” by Professor J. E. Russell in New World for June, 
1898. 
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A system wrought out with so great subtlety cannot be an- 
swered in any summary manner. The only way to meet the ar- 
gument is to follow in close touch with the author, and be pre- 
pared to call a halt at the first unwarranted step. The necessity 
for doing this is the excuse for entering somewhat into details in 
what follows. 

The elaboration of the subject by Professor Royce has had the 
effect of clearing away much of the philosophic dust which 
has been wont to linger over the field of idealism, and of laying 
bare the roots of the matter for our inspection. The argument is 
based upon a truth which modern scientists have been too much 
disposed to overlook, a fact which, when stated, has the appear- 
ance of a truism, that all knowledge of whatever sort must be in 
the subjective form of consciousness, or experience. Upon the 
formal certainty of this point the whole system of absolute ideal- 
ism is built up. If the universe to us is confined to mental con- 
tent, then this mental content itself is declared to be the ultimate 
and absolute reality. 

The first objection which Professor Royce raises against real- 
ism touches the vital point in the controversy. The whole mat- 
ter seems to turn upon the one word ‘deyond.’ While the 
general supposition of realism is that what I know is “ something 
independent of me,” and it is claimed that consciousness ‘“ bears 
witness to the presence of a transcendent object,”’' the answer is 
made that, if conscious life must necessarily take the form of 
thought or experience, then nothing can be known beyond ex- 
perience, hence the notion that knowledge is of something be- 
yond all experience is unwarranted. The argument in this shape 
seems conclusive. In form it appears to be clean-cut. But upon 
critical examination the question arises whether we have not here 
an instance of that difficulty which has rendered futile so much 
speculative reasoning—the failure to square logical forms of ar- 
gumentation with the facts of real life. The vain struggles of the 
ages with the dialectics of Zeno and of Kant should teach us that 
logical forms have no validity unless applied to the data of ex- 
perience. The machinery of logic, to produce genuine results, 
must be continually fed from ‘“ the looms of fact.” Discursive 


1The Conception of God, pp. 144-153. 
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thought is inferior to immediate apprehension. The dialectic 
process must be regarded as a secondary and subordinate means 
of arriving at belief or truth. If, in some sense, with certain ap- 
plications, “ indirect insight proves to be better than immediate 
feeling,”’ the very basis of material upon which such indirect in- 
sight works must be fact immediately felt. 

This comprehensive and exclusive conception of the within 
and the deyond involves quantitative elements which have no 
place in a system of consistent idealism. To say that there can 
be no reference within thought to a somewhat beyond thought is 
to make an application to thought of a mathematical delimitation. 
There is here a misconception of the nature of the dcyond of 
thought. We do not, in thinking, refer to something deyond 
thought, but within the compass of thought itself we distinguish 
between self and a somewhat really existing deyond self. In ex- 
perience we become immediately aware of reality as an accom- 
panying explanation of the experience. Herbert Spencer is 
correct in insisting that the primary distinction of conscious- 
ness is that between subject and object, or self and not-self. 
The central mistake of the whole Hegelian system consists in 
blending subject and object, and then hypostatizing the abstrac- 
tion of thought. While the real is rational, rationality is by no 
means identical with reality. In a strict sense, we know nothing 
of thought, but rather know ourselves as thinking about an ob- 
ject. The real subject matter of philosophy is not the forms of 
experience, but that which experience gives. It is true that ‘“sub- 
ject and object are both members of a common reality,” and that 
“the chasm between them is the invention of philosophy with its 
hard and fast distinctions ;’’ but while there can be no chasm be- 
tween them, neither philosophy nor thought itself can get on with- 
out making between them a sharp and real distinction. While it 
is true that the “thing in itself’’ must be “in the same unity of 
consciousness with the thoughts that mean it,” there is no con- 
tradiction in regarding it as a somewhat not identical with the 
thought process itself. Granting that ‘immediate knowledge is 
of what is felt, not of what is not felt,’ it does not follow that 
what is felt is itself a feeling. The very form of expression 
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which the notion necessarily assumes indicates the impossibility 
of thought without an objective side. In the words of Professor 
James Seth: ‘‘ The very conception of knowledge is that it is the 
apprehension of reality, not a mere subjective play of experience.” ' 

Against any attempt on the part of the realist to explain the 
connection between thought and its transcendent object by the 
principle of causation, the objection is raised that by this method 
we simply push the necessity for interpretation step by step farther 
back, and thus open the door for a “ fatal infinite progress.” It 
is claimed that what is meant by causation, when interpreted, be- 
comes idea, and this in turn requires the same principle of causa- 
tion behind it. The objection rests upon an improper conception 
of the principle of causation. In its real significance it need im- 
ply no regressus in infinitum, This old notion has served as a 
stumbling block in philosophy to the point of weariness. By this 
category the mind is prompted in its experience to look for reason 
and explanation. The explanation of experience is the objective 
element itself given in consciousness. In simple experience no 
further interpretation is called for. Such interpretation as leads 
to the difficulty mentioned can be only subsequently made by the 
forced application of formal logic. 

Another point raised against the realist is that what he means 
by a somewhat beyond experience, implied by experience, can be 
nothing more or less than further experience ; that since experi- 
ence to us is all, we can have no notion of anything besides just 
such experience. Here again, if the mechanical conception of 
experience is accepted, the conclusion seems unquestionable ; but 
here, as before, the answer is a flat denial of the validity of the 
conception. It is a question of simple fact, to be submitted to 
spontaneous consciousness, whether by the object is meant a 
further process of thought or experience, or rather simply inde- 
finable, unanalyzed reality. The question is not what we can 
conceive the consciousness of objective reality to be, upon reflec- 
tion, or in what terms we may be forced to describe it. The 
question is : What is the real meaning of the universal notion, or 
element of consciousness, giving rise to the “traditional realism 
of common sense,”’ to contend against which Professor Royce de- 

The Roots of Agnosticism,’”? New World, 1894. 
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clares to have been his purpose in entering this field ? While the 
notions of common sense become prejudiced in details and ex- 
planations, yet these simple and ultimate notions and feelings 
common to the race cannot be safely put aside. The only reli- 
able foundation for philosophy is ultimately just this stock of 
fundamental feelings. 

If what is always meant by the sameness of an object is that both 
others and ourselves will always have the same experience under 
the same circumstances, then the idealistic conclusion follows. 
But is it true? Undoubtedly an attempt to define the term might 
lead to the necessity of einploying such a descriptive statement, 
but the notion, like all other ultimate notions, is incapable of exact 
definition. In passing instantaneous judgment that an object is 
the same as has been seen before, who is ever conscious of form- 
ing the notion, either explicitly or implicitly, that the same or a 
similar experience would recur under the given conditions? The 
instantaneous judgment is directed to the object as such, and 
means, so far as we can approach a formulation of its meaning, 
ajudgment of permanent substantiality. It is an immediate con- 
sciousness of the consistency of the objective element of thought. 

The objection that the realist makes an illegitimate leap be- 
yond experience renders pertinent in turn the inquiry by what 
sort of steps the idealist himself arrives at his all-embracing sys- 
tem. Regarding experience in this quantitative way, and confin- 
ing all knowledge to the limits of that experience, how is it that 
idealism becomes absolute, encompassing the universe of reality ? 
The explanation given is that our experience, in “ always point- 
ing beyond itself,’ points to “other possible experience not here 
presented.” ‘“ The intimacy of the relation of our fragmentary 
experience to this total experience is indicated by the way 
in which our experience implies that total.’’ Our experience 
‘demands from us statements as to whether these ideas are truly 
fulfilled or not.” ‘It is in this sense that our experience im- 
plies a beyond.” ‘“ The solution of the antinomy lies in assert- 
ing that the beyond is itself content of an actual experience.” 
The passage from subjective idealism to absolute idealism is thus 
made by a mere implication which amounts to nothing more 
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than analogy. The mere notion of other experience, based upon 
my knowledge of what experience is, can no more make such 
other experience a reality to me than can the objectionable notion 
of what is beyond all experience. Although “I can conceive in- 
finitely more than I can verify,” it does not follow that my mani- 
fold conceptions are, or ever will be, verified. 

While to those “‘ obstinate questionings’’ and “ high instincts,” 
which are ‘‘a master light of all our seeing,” must be attributed 
all the force which poetic insight gives them, yet these have an 
objective reference, and cannot be made subservient to a system 
of abstraction. It is true that like Tennyson’s ‘little flower,’ 
man is ‘the whole in miniature,’ and that “in the little world of 
the human soul the great universe reports itself.” The force of 
this is to unite the universe in a related and rational system, every 
part of which has meaning for every other part. It cannot go 
so far as to consolidate both flower and man, and all that exists, 
into one homogeneous block. 

This system of exclusive dialectics, logically followed out, re- 
duces to a narrow solipsism, and the attempt to reach out and 
seize upon that other experience which one has simply “ meant 
to mean,” is sheer assumption. When Professor Royce declares 
that there is no such thing as an experience that is not felt, 
one might go farther and add that so far as we have any means 
of asserting, there is no such thing as an experience which we 
ourselves have not felt. 

Another step in the argument by which all transcendence is 
abolished, and lines are drawn out from the knowledge of the in- 
dividual implicating the individual consciousness in the entire 
system of reality, is based upon the very power to assert one’s 
ignorance. Professor Royce says: “It is a small thing to 
say that man is ignorant. It is a great thing to undertake to 
comprehend the meaning of human ignorance.” “Every # 
implies an is.” The very nature of human ignorance is 
such that it cannot be conceived or defined “apart from the 
assertion that there is in truth, at the heart of the world, 
an Absolute and Universal Intelligence, for which thought and 
experience, so divided in us, are in complete and harmonious 
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unity.”” That is to say, that in stating my ignorance, I thereby 
indicate that I have a conception of that of which I am ignorant. 
Does it not seem that there is here a tremendous grasp after 
the absolute? Carrying this argument to its limits, the greater 
the statement of ignorance I can manage to make, the more I 
know, and in conceiving and stating that I am ignorant of the 
whole sphere of reality beyond my present knowledge, by virtue 
of the very ability to form such a conception and statement, I 
indicate an implication and consolidation in the entire system. 
Such an argument is valid only against that phase of positive 
agnosticism which claims the impossibility of any knowledge be- 
yond that which is included within its narrow limitations. To 
attempt to carry the notion so far as to make it serviceable for 
the theories of monistic idealism is a reductio ad absurdum. The 
bare notion of something more than my present knowledge is suf- 
ficient to enable me to state my ignorance. While such a notion 
is universal in humanity, while man is ever prompted to push 
onward and knowledge grows “from more to more,”’ there is no 
warrant for so bold an interpretation of that impulse. 

The attempt is made to show that such a system of idealism 
is not inconsistent with the demands of realism ; that it admits of 
real selves and a real absolute or God; but one searches in vain 
for any approach to success in the attempt. Personality is re- 
duced to experience. ‘‘ To assert a truth as more than possible, 
is to assert the concrete reality of an experience that knows 
this truth.” Mere experience cannot assure us of the unique- 
ness of the individual. “ Logical considerations must supply 
the element of uniqueness."" What is identified “is always a 
collection of universal types, never an individual.” ‘ That 
which constitutes personality is the intelligence of the universal 
in experience.” Personality thus becomes the mere meeting 
point of lines of thought or experience. 

It is curiously significant that at this point the most ambitious 
system of gnosticism falls into line with the methods of agnosti- 
cism. The conclusions of the one give us a self no more real than 
those of the other. Hume, the ‘prince of agnostics,’ with refer- 
ence to the question of any knowledge of the reality of the self, 
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says: ‘‘ For my part, when I enter most intimately into what I 
call myself, I always stumble on some particular perception 
ee I never can catch myself at any time with- 
out a perception, and never can observe anything but the percep- 
tion.” Hence, he concludes that men are “ nothing but a bundle 
or collection of different perceptions.”” Herbert Spencer derives 
the conscious life of the person from the evolutionary operation 
of forces. This is a direct reversal of reality. Such views over- 
look the fact that all thought, all perception, and all conception 
of force, presuppose the originating reality of the self-conscious 
person. Consciousness is represented as something derived and 
exceptional, ‘‘the one lock that cannot be fitted, instead of being 
itself the key that opens all the hoards of the universe.” The 
unique existence of self and the data simply given in conscious- 
ness, must be the beginning, if not also the end, of philosophy. 

Having construed the reality of the self as experience, the sys- 
tem cannot be expected to afford any satisfactory account of the 
reality of one’s fellow-beings. If my apprehension of my own 
existence must be confined to the shadows of formality, the best 
I can do for my fellows is to attribute to them, at second hand, by 
inference, a formality similar to my own. In another connection, 
Professor Royce has said that, when “ conversing with another 
man, my experience refers beyond this to a reality supposed by me 
to have an aspect quite independent of my experience, but this in- 
dependence is still only the independence belonging to an experi- 
ence other than my own, namely my fellow’s experience.”’ The 
statement that we merely attribute to our fellow-beings experi- 
ence like our own finds no approval in consciousness. We know 
our fellows immediately as standing in a particular relation of 
reciprocity with ourselves. No sort of logical process of infer- 
ence, based upon a parallelism with my own consciousness, can 
suffice to account for the real sort of personality which I attribute 
to the friend into whose face I am looking. The power of one 
person to give rise to thought, feeling, activity, in the mind of 
another, even by the use of customary signs, is among the pro- 

1“ The External World and the Social Consciousness,’’ and ‘‘ Self-consciousness, 


Social Consciousness, and Nature,’’ PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Sept., 1894, and Sept. 
and Nov., 1895. 
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foundest of miracles. Personality is a force immediately felt, 
but never thought. 

In passing to the external world, the hold upon reality be- 
comes necessarily further attenuated. Such a forced passage 
outward from solipsism becomes more inferential and mystical as 
the advance continues. Having formed attachments with other 
beings like the self, by a second step in deduction we get all that 
there is for us of the external world. This becomes a kind of 
system of social agreement, gradually developed, commencing 
in the instinct of infancy ; mere angles, as it were, in the lines of 
connection with our fellows. It is by the ‘social consciousness’ 
that we form “the idea of a tertium quid.’ It is claimed that if a 
child should “grow up alone with lifeless nature, there is 
nothing to indicate that he would become as self-conscious as is 
now a fairly educated cat.” There is doubtless much truth in- 
volved in this. No doubt our knowledge of the world has been 
largely built up and modified through social interchange ; but 
this does not touch our question at the vital point. Can we sup- 
pose that without such social consciousness we should have no 
notion of a not-self? Is it to be presumed that a fairly educated 
cat has no immediate apprehension of objectivity? 

To make out such a conception of God as to satisfy the real- 
istic demands of consciousness must be a still harder task for 
such a system. Having exhausted the whole stock of formal 
reality or experience in accounting for the self and fellow-beings, 
there is nothing left. The only available course is a resort to 
identity. If experience is reality and includes all of reality, then 
experience is absolute, and if the Absolute includes all of experi- 
ence, then he must include the experience of each individual per- 
son, and God is simply the sum total of all such experience. Ac- 
cording to Professor Royce, “ If it is the universal presupposition 
of rationality that just such a relation may, and in practice does, 
bind many moments in my own flowing experience to the same 
object not presented in any one of those moments, then the only 
way in which this relation can be interpreted is to suppose that 
all these moments are really fragments of one Unity of Conscious- 
ness.” The ultimate reality is the whole of experience viewed 
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as whole. Here the notion of quantity is pushed boldly for- 
ward. There is a mistaken application to experience of the for- 
mal laws of logic. The relation of sameness between my ex- 
perience and that of my fellow is not that of a consuming identity ; 
neither is there such a relation necessary between human and 
Divine experience. While “‘ the individual cannot be ethical and 
undertake to exist separately from God's life,” to absolutely 
swallow up the individual life in God’s life destroys all basis for 
ethics. This is doubtless the most alluring of all the philosophic 
make-shifts which have been proposed to the moral consciousness, 
but nothing can ever be acceptable which does not accord to man 
a position concrete and unique. What sort of a notion can be 
formed of a God literally made up of millions of fragments which 
cannot possibly be apprehended otherwise than as discrete indi- 
viduals? In any healthy process of thought, retaining actual 
connections with real life, how can such a conception be carried 
farther than the merest fancy of subtle imagination? Sucha 
notion is worthy company for that positivistic abstraction set up to 
do service as the God of the so-called “ religion of humanity.” If 
we, in our experience, are but fragments, is God simply the sum 
total of these fragments, or is hesomething more ?_ If the former, 
then surely the deepest questionings of humanity are never an- 
swered, its highest ideals are nowhere realized, and we are “ cabined, 
cribbed, confined,”’ within the narrow round of our human tread- 
mill. If God is something more, then the surplus becomes that 
transcendent object against which the system contends. In either 
case the notion is an abstraction, the product of abstruse ingenuity. 

The important truth in all this, as in the Hegelian system in gen- 
eral, is that it shows the universe to be through and through sys- 
tematic and rational. The error lies in disregarding the primary 
facts of consciousness, in sinking the man in the philosopher, in fol- 
lowing so far the specious forms of dialectics as to lose sight of 
one’s philosophic home. In burying the real subject and the real 
object in the abstraction of thought, the system fails to provide any 
real foundation for that dynamic principle which for both natural 
science and philosophy is an indispensable token of reality. 

In rejecting such conclusions, what is the alternative? In 
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turning away from the blankness of materialism only to be dis- 
appointed with this most ambitious of spiritualistic systems, is | 
agnosticism the last resort? It must not be forgotten that the 
author of another system of idealism has also claimed to voice | 

the notions of plain common sense. In view of the extremes to 
which the speculations of ontological idealism have carried us, is 
it not time to raise the cry: Back to Berkeley? His ideas are ) 
fragmentary ; they were not worked out to systematic comple- 
tion ; but they afford sufficient principles and suggestions to form 
the basis of an adequate system of spiritualistic philosophy. 
While his view no less emphatically avoided the inconsistencies of 
materialism, and of crude, uncritical realism, it saved the reality of 
the world of persons and of God. Inthe failure to distinguish his 
theory from other types of idealism, it has suffered a vast amount 
of unwarranted criticism. Since Berkeley's time, there has been 
a popular notion that he abolished the external world. Nothing 
could be further from the truth. He claimed, not without rea- 
son, to give to the outer world an absolutely real interpretation. 
“If by matter you understand that which is seen, felt, tasted, 
and touched, then I say matter exists, I am as firm a be- 
liever in its existence as any one can be, and herein I agree with 
the vulgar.” ‘“ Those immediate objects of perception, which 
according to you are only appearances of things, I take to be the 
real things themselves.” The element that he sought to banish 
|, was the useless notion of an indefinite and unknowable somewhat 
| underlying qualities as a substratum. In advance of Locke’s 
position that we know only qualities, he argued that in know- 
ing qualities we perceive, or know, reality itself. His state- 
: ment that the deimg of things is deing perceived is perhaps 
: unfortunate, but upon this point much needless criticism has 
: been expended. There are clauses in his writings which indicate 
that upon these points he entertained no such extreme views as 
itt have been attributed to him. The statement admits of two inter- 
\ P| pretations. In insisting upon the truth of one, he appears to have 
| relatively neglected the other. It is impossible to deny that a 
thing can enter into consciousness only in the form of being 
| | known, but this does not conflict with the further truth that the 
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reality of the thing is not exhausted by knowledge. According 
to such a system of thought, consistently completed, the process 
of conscious mental activity originates in the direct action of the 
Infinite upon the finite, or, since it is necessary to recognize the 
force of subjective activity, it should rather be stated as a direct 
interaction between the Infinite and the finite spirit. 

It is interesting to note that the scientific world, with all its 
ridicule of Berkleianism, has found no better way than to run a 
parallel course. The ‘“ unknowable force ”’ of cautious scientific 
agnosticism, so far as it is allowed to go, takes the place of 
Berkeley's Infinite Spirit. Mr. Lewes has cheerfully accom- 
panied Berkeley as far as the limits of positivism, only criticising 
him for taking a step beyond. 

Much criticism has been given upon the supposition that the 
theory does not provide for the continued sameness of the object ; 
but there seems to be nothing to warrant this. To those who 
break loose from the crude notions of materialism, and accept the 
premise that all reality known to us is only known as acting or 
energizing, the sameness of the object can be defined only as con- 
tinued energizing in uniformly regulated methods. 

If for the mature reflective consciousness, as well as for the con- 
consciousness of early childhood, reality is dynamic ; if the self 
appears to us only as acting, and we are conscious of our relations 
with our fellows as an inter-action, may we not take the further 
step with Berkeley, and accept the proposition that in all other 
perception there is an immediate inter-action between the Infinite 
and the finite? This need not involve us in the objectionable 
theories of pantheism. To claim that perception is such an im- 
mediate inter-action does not involve the notion of blind force, or 
the assertion that the Infinite is exhausted by the range of human 
perception. Is the view that the universe which we know as the 
objective side of consciousness, is the immediate ‘ will of God,’ an 
assumption? The revelations of nature, crowding in upon all 
our conscious life, and constituting our primary points of contact 
with the world of reality, must be regarded as having their source 
in the Absolute, whatever our conception of the Absolute may 
be. According to this view, God is neither impersonal nor supra- 
personal, but supremely personal. 
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If we are to accept idealism, it must have an objective refer- 
ence. Idealism may well be psychological and epistemological, 
but wot ontological. In the act of knowledge the difference be- 
tween subject and object is not overcome. Hegel should have 
rested in the position that thought is founded upon difference, with- 
out proceeding to identification. Individuals must be admitted 
to exist not merely as parts, but in a genuine sense, as wholes. 
Thought is to be regarded as an account of the world, and not as 
the world itself. Life is more than a “ binomial theorem.”” The 
universe is not an “ unearthly ballet of bloodless categories.’’ Our 
knowledge, at first hand, is a matter of actual seeing. Not rea- 
son, but immediate apprehension, is fundamental. We are not 
confined to the method of tracing the threads of logic through a 
wilderness of speculation, but may here and there rise to a com- 
manding position and take a direct view of our bearings. 

If we name our faith realism, there is no objection so long as it 
is sufficiently critical. The lumpy notions of materialism, or the 
conception of an independent substratum, can have no place. On 
this line the two great opposites can easily meet and both to- 
gether may extend a hand to Reid’s ‘ man of the street,’ accept- 
ing the truth of what he really means, but with the modifications 
of clear insight. The essential elements of the common conscious- 
ness of the race must eventually find vindication. Philosophy 
comes into this plain and practical life of ours, ‘‘ not to destroy, 
but to fulfill.” Upon this basis the chilling influence of scientific 
conclusions is overcome ; the deepest yearnings of the religious 
consciousness have free scope ; questions about the miraculous 
have no longer a disturbing influence ; and the Infinite and Abso- 
lute God comes, in very truth, into actual touch and sympathy 


with man’s inmost soul. 
Isaac O. WINSLOw. 


Provipence, R. I. 
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BSOLUTE Idealism, whatever may be its merits or demerits, 

is one of the recognized modes of thinking in the civilized 
world at the present day. The way of thinking which it repre- 
sents moves “at present in one form or another side by side with 
the advancing spread of Spencerian thought, and appears more 
and more as the reliance of those who would vindicate an eternal 
person against the hostile theory of agnosticism.”' The presen- 
tations of the theory have been so numerous that there is hardly 
any real call for adding one more to the list. On the other hand, 
it seems very necessary to pause for a while, in order to enter 
fully into the significance of the conception of the Absolute. It 
is indeed true that in philosophy the method is at least as im- 
portant as the conclusion. But the chief zzterest not only of the 
‘general reader,’ but of philosophers also, centers in the conclu- 
sion. The methods of different thinkers are, after all, only ways 
of approach, more or less determined by subjective predilections, 
to the common goal, viz., truth. I propose, therefore, in this 
paper, to inquire what the conception of the Absolute is, or rather 
must be, and do not intend to ask how it is reached. It has all 
along been the boast of absolute idealism that it is not only con- » 
sistent with, but is the only theory which can supply a foundation 
to, ordinary experience and science. All that we have to do, 
then, is to take this boast seriously and to ask how, if it is to be 
made good, the Absolute must be conceived. A conception of 
thé Absolute which is violently opposed to the conclusions of 
sciehce and the sober common sense of practical men must, at 
once, be rejected as such, however plausible and apparently un- 
answerable may be the arguments urged in its behalf. A theory 
that is not congruous with well-verified facts is worse than an 
idle dream. Of course, it cannot be affirmed that a philosophical 
theory is to accept uncritically brute facts and bring itself into 
line with them. It does not fulfil its function, unless it interprets 


1 The Conception of God, p. xxviii. 
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them and assigns to them their proper places with reference to 
each other in the totality of a system. But in explaining facts, 
we must be careful not to explain them away. This is the cau- 
tion which all theorists ought constantly to bear in mind. 

It is not necessary to dwell long upon the proposition that ‘the 
Absolute is thought.’ If there is any one theme which has re- 
ceived elaborate treatment at the hands of thinkers belonging to 
the idealistic school, it is that the essential nature of the Absolute 
is thought. Indeed, so much has this been the case that, at the 
present day, the reproach is constantly leveled against absolute 
idealism that by conceiving of the Absolute as mere thought, it 
only hypostasizes an abstraction. Perhaps in reaction against the 
prevailing sensationalism this was inevitable in England. But so 
great a stress has been laid upon the conception of the Absolute 
as thought, that, in consequence of it, the scope and significance 
of even Hegel’s Logic, the source of almost all recent idealistic 
theories, has been misunderstood. We have been in danger of 
forgetting that the categories, and the Absolute as the system of 
them, are the merest abstractions, unless they are realized in par- 
ticular items of experience. If the sensationalists are wrong in 
conceiving of knowledge as constituted by brute facts of experi- 
ence alone, the idealists are equally wrong in making abstract 
thought all in all. Mr. Bradley’s Appearance and Reality was 
published in the nick of time, and became a potent corrective of 
the somewhat one-sided manner in which absolute idealism has 
until lately been interpreted. The Absolute is thought as well 
as experience. So much is involved in Kant’s suggestive con- 
ception of an intuitive understanding. Professor Josiah Royce, in 
his latest and maturest exposition of absolute idealism, expressly 
defines the Absolute as both thought and experience. Of course, 
it is possible to give a very wide meaning to the term ‘thought’ 
and make it inclusive of what we understand by ‘ experience.’ 
I have myself no doubt that this is what has been done by the 
followers of Hegel who are accustomed to speak of the Absolute 
as thought or reason. But Professor Royce has done well to 
disarm critics by explicitly setting forth the true meaning of the 
statement that the Absolute is thought. ‘There is,’’ says he, 
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“an absolute experience, for which the conception of an absolute 
reality, 7. ¢., the conception of a system of ideal truth, is fulfilled 
by the very contents that get presented to this experience. . . . 
For the absolute experience, as for ours, there are data, con- 
tents, facts. But these data, these contents, express, for the 
absolute experience, its own meaning, its thought, its ideas.’”* 
The much-misunderstood philosophy of Hegel is very explicit 
in affirming the Absolute to be both thought and experience. 
Hegel never loses sight of Kant’s intuitive understanding. If 
you judge him by his Logic alone, he is, to be sure, guilty of the 
most mischievous error into which a philosopher has ever fallen. 
But has he not told us in metaphorical language that Logic 
moves in the realm of abstractions, and exhibits to us the nature 
of God as He is in Himself before creation? Avoiding meta- 
phor, the plain meaning is that Logic shows us what God is as 
thought. Thought, however, involves experience, and this 
Hegel affirms more than once. Take section 244 of the Ency- 
clopedia, for instance. A careful perusal of it reveals unmistak- 
ably his meaning, and removes the so-called mystery of the transi- 
tion from Logic to Nature. ‘‘ The idea which is independent or 
for itself, when viewed on the point of its unity with itself, is 
perception, or intuition, and the idea to be perceived is Nature. 
But as intuition, the idea is invested with the one-sided character- 
istic of immediacy, or of negation, by means of an external re- 
flection. But the idea is absolutely free ; and its freedom means 
that it does not merely pass over into life, or as finite cognition 
allow life to show in it, but in its own absolute truth resolves to 
let the element of its particularity or of the first characterization 
and ‘ other-being,’ the immediate idea, as its reflection, go forth 
freely itself from itself as Nature.’’? So let there be no mis- 
understanding in future as to the meaning of the proposition, the 
Absolute is thought. In holding fast to it, idealism does not 
and cannot ignore concrete experience. 

The question of far greater importance at the present juncture, 
is that of the relation of the will to the Absolute. Professor 


1 The Conception of God, pp. 43-44- 
2 Wallace’s Translation of Hegel’s Logic, 1st ed., p. 328. 
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Royce is the only defender of absolute idealism who has even 
raised it ; but his treatment of it, however striking and instructive, 
does not, it seems to me, adequately solve the problem. What 
he does is to identify will, in its essential features, with attention, 
and to attribute it to the Absolute ; because attention, as he 
argues, is the “sacrifice of ideal possibilities for the sake of realiz- 
ing ideas.” “It is losing to win—losing bare abstractions to 
find concrete life.” ‘The Divine Will is simply that aspect of 
the Absolute which is expressed in the concrete and differentiated 
individuality of the world.” It is difficult to understand why at- 
tention alone should be regarded as the type of will. Even in 
this way, there is no chance of getting rid of “the psychological 
accidents of our volitional experience.’’ Psychology tells us that 
we cannot conceive of attention as utterly divorced from muscular 
and skin sensations. Desire, choice, and efficacious effort are 
certainly inseparable from will, and are as much involved in at- 
tention as in bodily activity. Professor Royce maintains that 
these three aspects of ‘‘ what is popularly regarded as volition 
come to us, primarily, as facts of human experience colored 
through and through by the special conditions of our human 
mental life.’’ Ifthis be the ground of denying will, as we know it, 
to the Absolute, why, for exactly the same reason, you cannot pre- 
dicate experience of it. If it be a valid objection to say that the Ab- 
solute cannot have anything like the will which we find in human 
beings, because it has no muscles, we can argue in the very same 
strain that it has no experience, because it has not eyes to see, 
ears to hear, skin to touch, and so on. Tobe sure, it is ridiculous 
to regard the Absolute as putting forth effort or meeting with re- 
sistance ; but this is so, not because it does not possess experiences 
of this sort, but because they, belonging to us in a fragmentary 
and one-sided manner, as the incident of our finitude, are merged 
in its higher consciousness, of which, perhaps, we have no ade- 
quate conception. If the Absolute in me is resisted by the wall, 
it, 7x the wall, offers resistance, and in the whole all finite ex- 
periences of acting and of being acted upon are merged in a richer 
experience." The absolute experience includes my finite experi- 

1 After all, I do not see how Professor Royce himself can avoid this conclusion. 
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ence, and contains within itself the feelings that I have, toothache, 
the delight of a Turkish bath, and all. How can the case be dif- 
ferent with such sensations and feelings as are involved in will ? 
If any one is disposed to smile at a thought like this, I only ask 
him to state his own notion of the operation of God’s will in the 
universe in ¢xfelligible terms, instead of taking shelter under a 
string of meaningless phrases. An essential ingredient of will is 
the consciousness of effort and of being resisted, and I do not, 
therefore, see how it is possible to follow Professor Royce in 
attenuating it to mere attention. Besides, there is a more formid- 
able objection to the adoption of this course. Science tells us 
that the universe is the manifestation of what it calls ‘force’ or 
‘energy.’ How is this doctrine, I ask, to be reconciled with 
absolute idealism ? At the outset of this paper, it has been 
pointed out that idealism, if it is not to stultify itself, must be 
consistent with common sense and science. Does Professor 
Royce’s theory conform to this canon? It is perfectly certain 
that scientific men will decidedly say ‘no,’ if you tell them that 
what they call ‘force’ is at best only attention. You cannot 
demand an alternative theory from them. Their business is to 
state facts, and not to propound theories. It is for the philosopher 
to theorize, and if his speculations do not harmonize with facts, 
so much the worse for the speculations. The facts cannot dis- 
appear because your theory does not accommodate itself to them. 
For my part, I see no escape from Professor Ladd’s thesis that 
“if the empty term ‘energy’ or ‘ force’ be displaced by a word 
which has a meaning representable in some concrete, actual ex- 
perience, such word is found to signify our immediate knowledge 
of ourselves as wills." Professor Ladd truly remarks that “the 
hidden qualities and forces with which we endow things—espe- 
cially the possession of ‘force’ in general, or of some ‘mode of 
energy ’"—are conceptions abstracted from our experience as self- 
Let us ignore ‘inanimate’ nature, for the sake of argument. Now the myriads of 
living beings on earth have all muscular feelings, and the absolute experience, on 
Professor Royce’s own showing, is inclusive of them. Muscular and skin sensations, 
therefore, do belong to the Absolute; only it overcomes and transcends them. 


My own thesis does not imply anything more than this. 
1 Philosophy of Knowledge, p. 223. 
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active in relation to the objects of our cognition.”” Attention, I 
submit, can never be regarded as the only proper form of will. 
| At its highest, will consists of attention, consciousness of effort, 
desire, purposive choice, and adaptation of means to ends. At its 
lowest, it cannot be without the sense of effort. In short, we 
cannot understand what will is, if we eliminate from it the feeling 
of effort. To the Absolute, then, we must attribute such feeling, 
| so far as the particular modes of its manifestation are concerned. 
In the totality of its life, the feelings of resistance and effort, 
experienced in the parts, are submerged, and transformed into a 
higher kind of active consciousness, which is an inseparable aspect 
of the Absolute. Absolute personality, or rather super-person- 4 
ality,’ is also absolute will, and includes within itself feelings of 
effort and resistance, which are the component factors, though not 
the whole, of will. Such a conception may have its difficulties, 
and may even seem mythological, but only in this way, I venture 
to assert, can absolute idealism reconcile itself with facts so 
dear to scientific men. Systems of cosmic theism, like those of 
Mr. Fiske and Professor Le Conte, are directly based upon well- 
ascertained truths of science. Why should absolute idealism 
alone be so shy of them? 

It is not necessary to enter upon a long discussion of the rela- 
tion of feeling to the Absolute. Feeling, we learn from psychol- 
ogy, cannot be separated from will, and if the universe must be 
viewed as the manifestation of the Divine Will, feeling cannot but 
be regarded as an essential ingredient in the life of the Absolute. 
Pleasure is the concomitant of harmony, and pain that of discord. 
But the strifes and jolts of the parts are lulled and harmonized in 
. ! the Absolute, and the feeling which the Absolute experiences 
a must, therefore, be one of pleasure that drowns all forms of pain. 
The Vedanta philosophy of India truly speaks of the Absolute as 
Anandam or blissful. Mr. Bradley’s great work marks a new 
era in philosophical speculations in conceiving of the Absolute as 
im | possessed of a balance of pleasure over pain. 

The Absolute is an “ eternally complete consciousness.” Any 
lesser definition of it is self-contradictory, and raises anew all the 
} 1 See below. 
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difficulties for overcoming which the conception is framed. But 
there is the stubborn fact of time. How is the reality of time to 
be reconciled with the completeness of the Absolute? Professor 
Royce truly observes that “theory demands that the eternal 
world should be a finished whole.”’ But “‘ the ‘ eternal now,’ ” as 
he is careful to point out, “is simply not the temporal present.” 
The ‘eternal now,’ in short, is inclusive of past, present, and fu- 
ture, in which they are all held in solution. But, alas! sucha 
notion, instead of lessening our difficulties, only increases them. 
Is there not a rea/ difference between past, present, and future ? 
If so, what becomes of it if you conceive of the ‘ eternal now’ 
as inclusive of them all? Perhaps a satisfactory solution of the 
problem is beyond us. All that can be attempted is to offer 
some suggestions towards a partial clearing up of the mystery. 
The Absolute, without doubt, knows past and future as much as 
the present. So much is conceded by ordinary understanding 
when it believes God to be omniscient. But, to speak the truth, 
our robust common sense revolts against idealism, be it absolute 
or not, when we are told that though Julius Casar is dead, he is 
alive at the present moment and is conquering Spain, Gaul, Greece, 
and Egypt. “ Babylon and Tyre seem unreal to us, but ¢hose 
cities are real, and the throb of life pulses through the veins of 
their citizens, even now, just as truly and strongly as it does 
through yours.”” How does the reader appreciate a statement like 
this? Unquestionably, there is an element of truth in it, but we 
must take care to ascertain the exact measure of it. We cannot 
help thinking that even in the consciousness of the Absolute, there 
is, in some shape or other, a real difference between past, present, 
and future, though they are all together in the vision of the 
‘eternal now.’ We do not deny that the gulf-stream really 
moves forward, albeit there is no progressive movement in the 
total volume of water on earth. The knowledge of past and future 
which the Absolute has is not conceptual, as the case is with us. 
Nor is it merely perceptual. It is a union of both, which, as we 
have seen before, is the type of the Absolute consciousness. The 
criterion of difference, besides that furnished by succession, be- 
tween past, present, and future seems to lie in the manifestations 
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of will, such as we have seen it really to be, involved in the present, 
while the representation of past and future implies attention only. 
va One of my objections to Professor Royce’s theory of the will, there- 
i fore, is that it takes away all means of drawing a rea/ distinction 
] | between past and present in the experience of the Absolute. Of 
| course, if you deny any such distinction, there is an end of the 
im matter. But, I confess, I do not see how the denial can be made 
| i good. All things, past, present, and future, are put together in 
i the ‘eternal now’ of the Absolute, but this does not cancel the 
it real succession of time. If we do not fully understand how the 
a eternal completeness of the Divine consciousness is reconcilable 
at with the actual flow of time, we no more comprehend how in it 
: the flow can be stopped. Professor Royce is explicit in declar- 
ing: ‘From the absolute point of view, there is real change 
ih and in only one direction, in time ; in brief, all temporal items and 
p significances remain what they are, even while, as included in the 
) completer whole, they are viewed as forming a part of the con- 
|i tent ot the Eternal Instant.” ' But Professor Royce does not say 
by what sign the present is to be distinguished from past or future 
in the eternal instant. This sign, I maintain, is that while the 
present contains actual expression of force, or, from our point 
of view, manifestations of the Absolute Will, involving but tran- 
scending experiences of resistance and effort, the past and future 
} |) are only intuited and presuppose attention alone. Unless youmake 
a real distinction between past and present other than that which ] 
| depends on succession, succession itself loses all its meaning. 
Major Marchand’s occupation of Fashoda is followed by Lord 
ii Salisbury’s protest against it, and this by Major Marchand’s recall. 
h But if you do not discover some means of drawing a real distinc- 
; | \ tion between what is over and what is going on, you are at once 

| 

| 
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ee 


driven to the absurdity of saying that in the knowledge of the 
Absolute, Major Marchand is as actually occupying Fashoda, as 
y | he is leaving it. 

: } ! Important as is the question of the relation of the Absolute to 
| time-process, the fiercest battle of idealism has been fought over 
the problem of individuality. Almost all the assailants of abso- 
1 The Conception of God, p. 348. 
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lute idealism have regarded its solution of this problem as its 
most vulnerable point, and have accordingly directed their main at- 
tack to it. In the volume entitled the Conception of God, which 
contains the latest and, in many respects, the freshest discussion 
on absolute idealism, Professor Howison joins issue with Pro- 
fessor Royce on the question of individuality, and declares that 
a theory like that advocated by Professor Royce is not absolute 
idealism at all, because “its exact fault is, not waiting for 
thought to take the fruitful roundness of its entire ideal, before 
declaring its equivalence to the real.” A theory, according to 
him, is not tenable, unless it provides for “a plurality of such 
strictly free minds as cannot be contained in the unity of any 
single consciousness.”’ Now, as has been already pointed out, 
there can be no doubt that a theory which cannot account for 
facts indubitably clear to common sense stands self-condemned. 
But common sense does not demand a ¢heory. Its simple re- 
quirement is satisfied if, in the process of explanation, facts are not 
frittered away. In saying that we must “attain to the distinct 
reality, the full otherhood of the creation, and to the mora/ reality 
of the creature, which means his self-determining freedom not 
merely with reference to the world of sense, but also with refer- 
ence to the creator,’ Professor Howison does not state facts, but 
propounds a “ory. Neither common sense nor moral and re- 
ligious sense has the right to dictate terms to philosophy. 
Philosophy is bound to satisfy the legitimate demands of com- 
mon sense, though the demands may be so set forth as to make 
it impossible for any consistent theory to meet them. Absolute 
idealism has never ignored the claims of the individual. On the 
contrary, Hegel expressly attributes the superiority of his system 
over that of Spinoza to the fact that his Absolute is not like the 
lion’s den, but gives full freedom and reality to the individual. 
The freedom of the individual, however, is not different from, but 
is a part of, the freedom of the Absolute. As Professor Royce 
finely puts it, “the individual experience is identically a part of 
God’s experience, 7. ¢., not similar to a portion of God’s experi- 
ence, but identically the same as such portion.” Again, “the 
individual is free with identically the same freedom as is God’s 
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freedom, only that the individual’s freedom is not the whole of 
Ged’s freedom, but is a unique part thereof.” 

Now I submit that this fully satisfies all that common sense 
can reasonably demand. An objection which Professor Howison 
urges against absolute idealism seems to me to strikingly demon- 
strate the freedom of the finite individual. He maintains that the 
reasoning on which absolute idealism is made to stand has 
a tendency to lead to solipsism. “If there is but one and the 
same final self for us each and all, then, with a literalness indeed 
appalling, He is We, and We are He; nay He is I and I am 
He!’ “ The finite self and the infinite self are but two names at 
the opposite poles of one lonely reality, which from its isolation 
is without possible moral significance.’’* To be sure, the finite 
self and the infinite self are but two names at the offosite poles 
of one reality, but I do not admit that such a reality is lonely. 
He is I, most assuredly ; but, be it remembered, He is also We. 
Far from a thought like this leading to solipsism, it is exactly 
what makes the city of God, whose reality Professor Howison is 
so nobly anxious to keep intact, stand upon the surest and most 
abiding foundation. However that may be, what I wish to point 
out here is this: In so far as I am He, I enjoy freedom even as 
God Almighty Himself enjoys it. What more can we expect? 
We are not one whit less free than God is. Surely this ought to 
satisfy the most ardent champion of individuality and free will. 
Professor Howison, however, stands up for a doctrine which I 
know not how to conceive. He believes in “ the mutually trans- 
cendent and still thoroughly knowable reality of God and souls.” 
It is difficult to conceive how realities can be mutually transcend- 
ent and yet knowable. For my part, I find that whenever I try 
to think of a plurality of mutually exclusive things, I put myself 
behind them, and conceive of them as a plurality only by bringing ~ 
them together in my consciousness. Frightened by the bogey 
of pantheism, you stoutly resist the doctrine that the plurality 
of individuals is contained in the unity of a single Absolute con- 
sciousness, but you end by putting yourse/f in the place which 


1 The Conception of God, pp. 98-99. 
Ibid., 99- 
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the Absolute consciousness is made to vacate. If the prerogative 
of the Absolute consciousness had not been challenged, you might 
have said that you conceive of plurality by putting individuals to- 
gether in it, and that you also participate in this consciousness, 
But now that you demolish absolute idealism, you are bound to 
make your lonely self the synthetic principle, if the possibility of 
knowing, as well as of being, is at all to remain. Surely ¢his is 
solipsism with vengeance. The fact is that the Absolute compre- 
hends within itself all finite individuals, and imparts to them its 
own being and freedom. Any other supposition is simply incon- 
ceivable and absurd. If the reality of the individuals depends 
upon that of the Absolute, the Absolute, on its part, has being 
only by differentiating itself into the individuals which the totality 
of its life includes. As Hegel says: ‘If God be the abstract 
super-sensible essence or Being which is void of all difference 
and all specific character, He is only a bare name and a mere 
caput mortuum of the abstract understanding.” 

Can personality be predicted of the Absolute? After what 
has been already said, the answer to this question ought not to 
be doubtful. One thing is certain. The Absolute cannot be less 
than personal. But personality is essentially a finite category. 
It implies a plurality of beings possessed of rights and acknowledg- 
ing duties to each other. We cannot conceive of the Absolute 
as such a being. Then we have to remember that the Absolute 
consciousness is an all-embracing, all-reconciling unity, which 
perceives all things zz space and time and yet transcends them, 
which includes as component factors of itself all the conflicting 
items of experience that we have and yet harmonizes them in a 
perfect synthesis of which we have only an exceedingly obscure 
knowledge. Is it not misuse of language to call such a reality 
personal? You may, if you please, characterize it as super-per- 
sonal ; but personality is a category too poor to fathom its depth, 
On this question, as on many others, Professor Royce is unable 
to side with Mr. Bradley, and declares himself in favor of the per- 
sonality of the Absolute. But his own view of the nature of the 
Absolute does not, I think, lend support to his thesis. “ All 
these names,” says he, “‘ Absolute Self,’ ‘ Absolute Thought,’ 
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‘Absolute Experience,’ are not, indeed, mere indifferent names 
for the inexpressible truth ; but, when carefully defined through 
the very process of their construction, they are equally valuable 
expressions of different aspects of the same truth. God is known 
as Thought fulfilled ; as Experience absolutely organized, so as to 
have one ideal unity of meaning ; as Truth transparent to itself ; as 
life in absolute harmony with idea, as self-hood eternally obtained. 
And all this the Absolute is in concrete unity, not in mere variety.” 
Is what we understand by a ‘person ’ anything like this? If 
not, it is impossible to attribute personality to the Absolute. 
There is no person whom we know, or have ever heard of, in 
whose experience ideas are completely harmonized with facts. 
A perceptive understanding, to be sure, is more than a person. 
In conclusion, I think it desirable to allude very briefly to the 
question, whether absolute idealism can justly be described as 
gnosticism, with which it is so often identified. If it is gnosticism 
to boldly maintain that the supreme Reality is an all-unifying 
spiritual principle, absolute idealism has, unquestionably, no differ- 
ence withit. But this idealism disclaims all knowledge of the de- 
tails of the life of the Absolute. All that it aspires to do is to 
sketch the merest outlines of it. No philosopher can ever hope to 
explain how the Absolute transcends space and time without nulli- 
fying them, gathers up into itself all finite selves without, in the 
slightest degree, abrogating their individuality, and brings percep- 
tion and conception into perfect accord with each other. We 
cannot but believe that the ultimate truth is such. But we walk 
more by faith than by sight. There is, therefore, ample room 
for faith within the limits of absolute idealism ; only it does not 
breathe defiance to reason, but walks along the path which rea- 


son indicates. 
HALDAR. 
BERHAMPUR COLLEGE, BENGAL. 


1 The Conception of God, pp. 45-46. The italics are mine. 
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GERMAN PHILOSOPHY DURING THE YEARS 1896-1808. 


At the request of the editors of the Review, I shall annually trans- 
mit an account of the philosophical literature which has been published 
in German during each preceding year. The notice will appear in 
the second or third number each year, and will include the whole 
range of philosophical subjects, with the exception of experimental 
psychology. It will be my aim, not only to give an abstract of the 
more important new books, but also to sketch briefly the entire philo- 
sophical movement, and to characterize the directions—often opposing 
ones—which the inquiry takes. These accounts, therefore, taken 
together, will form a contribution, although a small one, to the char- 
acterization of the intellectual currents, as they first arise—scarcely 
noticeable—then swell, unite with others, and at the highest point of 
their development sweep along with them even the opposing obstacles, 
finally, however, receding and making place for new currents. In 
order that the great pervasive movements and tendencies might be cor- 
rectly estimated, it would be desirable to report at one time over longer 
periods—at least of two years. But because promptness in the re- 
port is emphasized by the editors of the Review, one must comfort 
oneself with the reflection that the more frequent the accounts are, 
the fresher and more vivid will be the impressions which are reflected 
in them. Still it is very necessary in the first introductory account to 
make a survey of a longer period, I shall this time, therefore, review 
the literature not only of 1898, but also of 1897, and in part that of 
1896, where it treats of characteristic tendencies and problems. This 
procedure, however, has its disadvantages ; for, as my space is limited 
I am compelled to treat details more summarily than will be the case 
in the reports which are to follow. 


I. History or PHILosopHy. 


In revised editions there are a number of works which are suitable 
to serve as representatives for the various courses which an exposi- 
tion of the history of philosophy may take. First, Ueberweg- 
Heinze’s Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie (Berlin, E. S. 
Mittler, 8th ed., pt. II, 1898; pt. III, 1, 1896; pt. III, 2, 1897). 
This is essentially a work of reference ; the philosophical systems are 
set forth in trustworthy abstracts and objective accounts. A personal 
element scarcely appears anywhere else than in the remarks, especially 
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in those of Part III. There we find thoughtful and circumspect 
criticism. The work acquires peculiar value in virtue of the full 
accounts of the literature, which are made more reliable and ex- 
haustive with each new edition. This time, too, a great step in ad- 
vance is made. The objectivity and impersonality of the work has 
permitted the codperation of independent writers, authorities in their 
respective fields. Even in the earlier editions, the section on German 
mysticism was worked over by Ad. Lasson. Now the sections (19- 
29), in Part II, on the ‘‘ Beginnings of Scholasticism,’’ have been re- 
vised and greatly supplemented by M. Baumgartner, of Freiburg i. B., 
and those (30-37) on the complete development and spread of 
Scholasticism by Th. M. Wehofer, of Rome. In consequence of this, 
and also of the additions on the patristic philosophy, the number of 
pages has been increased from 305 to 363. Part III had to be divided 
into two volumes, because contemporary philosophy has been reviewed 
more in detail. In the seventh edition, this part consisted of 568 pages, 
whereas now there are 365+527. The first volume comprises the Pre- 
Kantian and the Kantian philosophy, and the second the Post-Kantian. 
Foreign philosophy particularly receives due consideration. Formerly 
condensed into one paragraph, it now occupies thirty-seven. It wasa 
very happy thought to secure the coéperation of foreign writers for 
this task: Th. Ruyssen (French philosophy), L. Credaro (Italian), 
G. D. Hicks (English), M. M. Curtis (North American), R. Geijer 
(Swedish), W. Lutoslawski (Polish, Russian, Spanish), and G. Zaba 
(Bohemian). This gives to the work a completeness and exhaustive- 
ness which would not have been possible for one single author to have 
attained in all the particular fields. The Grundriss has thus become 
a work of reference of the first rank, and no other work either in 
Germany or elsewhere will even approach it asa guide in philosophical 
literature. 

Of quite a contrary character is Jh. Ed. Erdmann’s Grundriss der 
Geschichte der Philosophie (4thed. Revised by Benno Erdmann. Ber- 
lin, W. Hertz, Bessersche Buchhandlung, 1896.—z vols., pp. 682 + 
928). Here everything is individual. In both volumes, there is an enor- 
mous amount of knowledge, drawn from an extensive study of sources 
and reduced to concise form. Throughout, the characteristic personality 
of Jh. Ed. Erdmann has left its unmistakable impress. On this ac- 
count, therefore, the new editor can and dare follow only one path: 
to abstain from all trespassing upon the grouping of the material and 
the essentials of the exposition. On the whole, Benno Erdmann has 
accomplished his difficult task with as great skill as delicacy. His 
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additions and revisions are mainly literary and historical. The 
Grundriss contains both a history of philosophy and a philosophy 
of history. According to Erdmann, philosophical development A 
stands in the closest relation to the whole movement of the world’s 4 
history. Philosophy is the self-consciousness of a period, the con- | 
sciousness of the ‘world-spirit.’ This consciousness develops itself 

according to law through the consciousness of different ages, and { 
therefore the succession of systems exhibits, not an aimless alternation, , 
but a development, 7. ¢., necessity. For the proof of such a strong, 

logical connection, however, the philosophers of the second and third 
rank are often far more significant than the greatest. Therefore, 
Erdmann has directed his comprehensive study of the sources also 
to the dits minorum gentium, and has endeavored to give something 
which most modern expositions of the history of philosophy are en- | 
tirely too prone to omit: a history of philosophical tendencies. 
The execution of this task is not, and could not be, complete. It 
lacks what we still lack to-day, namely, the necessary preliminary 
work ; and, further, the @ frior7 construction often hinders the author 
from seeing the facts. It is, indeed, a great thing that Erdmann has 
ventured to begin the task ; great is it, too, what he has accomplished, 
considering the amount of preliminary work that has been done on 
the subject.—It is not, however, only from the tendencies of the 
age and from the logical development of the thoughts and problems 
that philosophical systems are evolved and are to be explained. Be- 
sides this, the individuality of the philosophers themselves, together 
with their internal and external experiences, forms an important fac- 
} tor. The Hegelian standpoint of the elder Erdmann kept him from 
recognizing the proper place of personality. The strict logical con- 
nection, which he looks for in the history of philosophy, is in reality 
by no means always present. In the emphasis on the significance 
which he ascribes to the objective reason immanent in man and the 
inner connection of thought, he overlooks the importance of the life, 
experience, and desires of the individual philosophers. Hence the 
Grundriss is a classical example of the Hegelian conception of his- 
| tory, both in its greatness and in its one-sidedness. 

What Erdmann omits occupies the central position in R. Eucken’s 
Lebensanschauungen der grossen Denker. Eine Entwickelungsge- 
schichte des Lebensproblems der Menschheit von Plato bis sur Gegen- 
wart. (2d revised ed. Leipzig, Veit u. Cie., 1897.—pp. 492.) 
This book is greatly changed, its construction and arrangement being 
* essentially altered, the philosophy of modern times receiving a con- 
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sideration more in keeping with its deserts, while the subjective re- 
flection about the ‘ thinkers’ is very much curtailed ; but for this very 
reason the individual pictures gain in clearness and distinctness, and 
the fundamental intentions of the author become more prominent. 
Eucken is as much as ever hostile to a deduction of the great works out 
of the social environment. Although he does enter into the tendencies 
of the age more than in the first edition, this is done, however, not 
for the purpose of explaining from them the standpoints of the various 
thinkers—even partially—but only for the purpose of showing the 
background of their activity. Individuality is for Eucken the Alpha 
and Omega ; it alone is the root from which the systems spring. Into 
the personalities of the individual thinkers, therefore, he throws him- 
self with all his soul; in him they come to new life. The individu- 
ality of the thinker gives at the same time his limitations ; thus it is 
possible not only to exhibit the contradictions and inconsistencies 
in the various theories of the world, but also to comprehend their 
necessity. _Eucken possesses the power of intuition in a high degree: 
he penetrates into the innermost recesses of the mind, into the source 
of the deed and the thought, and from this central point creates 
anew the complete standpoint, with reverence for every spiritual pecu- 
liarity. What he gives is no dry abstract, no lifeless résumé, nor 
flowery paraphrases either ; it isan organic re-creation Hence we do 
not meet lifeless shadows, but, on the contrary, plastic forms. And 
Eucken does not have only an intuitive grasp ; he experiences and has 
an inner, personal participation in the intellectual lives of others. He 
shares the power and passion which permeates the creations of meta- 
physical geniuses. The pleasure and pain of the investigator's work, 
discoveries and solutions of the problems, the succumbing to the 
weighty pressure of the dark world and life’s mystery and the victory of 
thought, anxious doubt and ardent desires and cravings, all find in his 
breast a strong response. _It is not intellect alone that has been engaged 
in the work. The heart and the will have aided, and hence comes the 
inner warmth, the passion, which is everywhere apparent. Eucken 
regards his task not merely as an historical one ; he desires at the same 
time to be of service to the present, and do his part in order to remove 
the deep conflict in the stirring of our times, ‘‘ the alienation between 
work and soul.’’ Every historical examination, which passes be- 
yond mere exposition and genetic explanation of the facts to a 
critical estimate and evaluation, assumes a subjective element. For 
the evaluation there must be a standard of measurement, and this 
is found in the end which is considered worthy of endeavor. But an 
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end is never found either in nature or in history. It is a subjective 
category, which arises out of psychic experience and reflects the whole 
character of the personality which fixes it. The end is an ideal that 
the historian makes for himself and sets up as the goal of historical 
development. ‘Toward this ideal it must strive. According as it ap- 
pears to do so or not, he distinguishes epochs and periods, speaks of 
progress or retrogression, of purposive study or deviation from the 
true path, and values persons and events. The anarchist chooses his 
saints and memorial days differently from the Catholic, and so does the 
Protestant, and also the free thinker. 

One must have a regard for all this to do justice to Otto Willmann’s 
Geschichte des Idealismus (Braunschweig, Vieweg u. Sohn. 3 vols., 
1894, 1896, 1897.—pp. 696, 652, 961). Still the other side is not 
to be forgotten. The subjectivity of the historian, unavoidable in the 
critical evaluation, must halt as soon as he comes to treat of the estab- 
lishment of facts, of that which was, and not of the worth of that 
which is past. With Willmann this is not the case, and, therefore, his 
history, although a very learned, is not a scientific work. It is rather 
a polemical book proceeding from the standpoint of Thomas and the 
Catholic dogma. By ‘idealism’ Willmann understands the explana- 
tion of the world from ideal principles of being. An original revela- 
tion of God is the true source of this philosophy ; its founders, Pytha- 
goras and Plato, both in conscious connection with the remains of that 
original revelation ; its finishers, St. Augustine and St. Thomas. In 
fundamental opposition to it are the ruinous tendencies of nominalism, 
autonomism, and monism, issuing out of thought’s incapability and 
insubordination—or arrogance of the self-sufficient individual. To- 
ward the end of the Middle Ages there is no dissolution of Scholasticism. 
On the contrary, the phz/osophia perennis of Thomism continues to sur- 
vive to the present day in unbroken tradition. In its doctrines is to 
be found the life-nerve of science and the unifying forces of society ; 
it is the only standard for the ‘neo-logical’ systems. Such is 
Thomism. Hence Hobbes and the short-sighted, ignorant Spinoza 
are the arch enemies of all true philosophy; Spinoza’s doc- 
trine, a bare Synkretism, is the grave of science, the death of 
morality. Illumination and naturalism are the bridges to revolution. 
Hume is a shallow ratsonneur, narrow-minded, full of hate both for 
religion and science. Kant’s teaching is the culmination of false ideal- 
ism, unscientific, even the destroyer of science ; the heart of his system 
is the unlimited freedom of the subject. The true sources of his ethics 
are the natural inclinations to pride, insubordination, and self-conceit. 
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Kant himself is a free thinker, but yet an enslaved spirit, since he is 
merely the mouthpiece of the spirit of his time—a preacher of the 
overthrow of faith, morality, and science. In the case of his followers, 
as in the German classical writers, there are tendencies to the re-estab- 
lishment of ideal principles ; the complete rehabilitation of these prin- 
ciples, however, is rendered possible through the powerful recoil of the 
historical principle. 

Thus the march of philosophical development is reflected in 
the mind of a Catholic—philosopher or fanatic? Doubtless it 
is a view of the world of exe mould which here presents itself 
to us, advocated by a man who can both fervently love and hate. 
The science of history strives to do justice to the much-decried 
Middle Ages, and to understand the individual phenomena by v 
of their time and environment. Willmann, the orthodox Cat. 
knows only a fixed body of truth. Thatis the only criterion. W 
contradicts it is not only false but bad ; the error of the head has its rou 
in the wickedness of the heart. The great opponents of ‘ idealism’ 
have not honestly grappled with the problems; they have not re- 
nounced the Christian dogmas because they cou/d not believe them, 
but because they wou/d not. Skepticism arises from being é/asé, de- 
void of interest and belief. Hume’s and Kant’s doctrines and methods 
are condemned as conscious sophisticism. In Kant’s views on prayer, 
there speaks ‘‘ the arrogance, deceit, and shamelessness of the I]lumina- 
timists.’’ Kant’s lurking atheism is much more repulsive than the 
unmasked Humian. Above all, however, the vials of wrath are poured 
forth on Spinoza. He is the father of Jewish radicalism ; in his 
doctrine everything is forced, fictitious, and specious; the treat- 
ment of the problem of God is an act of sacrilege ; the heart of 
his doctrine is a shipwrecked autonomism, and the goal of his 
philosophy is the full-blown gratification of his own self-laudation, the 
extermination of religion, and the destruction of all ideal goods. The 
culmination of these calumnies is reached in the following passage : 
‘*Spinoza’s biographers have assured us in obtrusive fashion that his 
private life was blameless ; whereby they exhibit the proper feeling, 
that we might expect a shameless life in the case of this moral icono- 
clast. It may be, however, that he did not live as he taught’’ (III, 
p. 311). It is difficult for one not to regard this as the representation 
of a caluminator. And yet that would surely do Willmann a great in- 
justice. ‘The participants in his views will say that it is a holy wrath 
which is kindled in him. Pity it is, however, it should adopt such 
unholy means. Still it is not for the sake of slander, not from joy 
in wickedness, that Willmann speaks, but, on the contrary, it is from 
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aversion to that which he regards as wicked. His faith is to him 
the dearest good ; and of all doubters and mockers he feels a horror, 
as the chaste do of disgusting impurity. He himself is so deeply 
bound to the authority of the church that it is quite impossible for 
him to put himself in the place of the doubter, or to comprehend 
the possibility of a theoretical source of disbelief; by his psychical 
constitution he is forced to attribute all disbelief to hardness and wick- 
edness of heart, to pride and vanity. One must keep this in mind to 
do Willmann justice. People will condemn his book as a work repre- 
senting a one-sided tendency, without doubting that he has written in 
good faith. They will allow honor and uprightness to his character, but 
at the same time blame his fanatical intolerance and the resulting nar- 
rowness of conception and judgment. And deeply perturbed, they 
will look to the future and ask: If these things are done in the green 
tree, what will be done in the dry ? 

A more pleasing picture is afforded us by the third improved and 
revised edition of R. Falckenberg’s Geschichte der neueren Philosophie 
von Nik. von Kues bis sur Gegenwart (Leipzig, Veit u. Cie. 
1898.—pp. 563). On account of a proper choice and treatment of 
the material, this is the best text-book of the kind for students that we 
have. It is adapted also to the use of laymen who want to become 
acquainted with the problems of philosophy in an historical way. It 
is of worth to the technical student too, since the exposition is for the 
most part not a bare account or dry abstract from the writings of the 
philosophers, but a free reproduction—a re-creation which throws 
many thoughts and doctrines into a new light. The fact that the 
work fills a gap is witnessed by the three editions which it has gone 
through in thirteen years and also by the English translation. The 
amplification in the latter of the section on English and American 
philosophy has been embodied in the new German edition. Besides 
this, there are numerous other extensions and improvements. 

A supplement to Falckenberg’s final chapter and to the correspond- 
ing sections in Ueberweg-Heinze’s Grundriss is furnished by Otto Sie- 
bert’s Geschichte der neueren deutschen Philosophie seit Hegel. Ein 
Handbuch sur Einfiihrung in das philosophische Studium der neuesten 
Zeit (Géttingen, Vandenhoeck u. Ruprecht, 1898.—pp. 496). The 
book is carefully written and will be found useful as a work of reference 
for quick and short orientation. It is not, however, adapted to con- 
tinuous reading. We do not find anywhere re-creations of the philo- 
sophical systems, but only short, dry, and more or less verbal abstracts 
from one or more of the writings of single philosophers. Somewhat 
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more detailed accounts and greater completeness in the biographical 
and bibliographical notices would have been desirable. 

The series of the AVasstker der Philosophie was greeted with great 
joy on all sides. This has begun to appear in Fr. Frommann’s 
Verlag (E. Hauff, Stuttgart) under R. Falckenberg’s skillful and ex- 
perienced direction. The purpose is the same as in W. Knight’s 
Philosophical Classics for English Readers, namely, to present, within 
the narrow confines of monographs, in a readable form, and one in- 
telligible to those not specially trained in philosophy, the life, thoughts, 
and works of the great philosophers. Hitherto there have been very 
few suitable works of thissortin Germany. And yet they are not only 
of great worth and even indispensable for those who are studying and 
for that larger circle which is interested in philosophical questions, but 
the specialist, too, will gladly dwell upon them and derive instruction. 
If such works fulfil the highest demands, they come nearest to art, and 
attain the highest point of scientific production. They presuppose an 
especial command of language, the most thorough working up of the 
material, the ability to make clear classifications, to ascertain funda- 
mental standpoints, to get free of details, and yet at the same time to 
make the proper selections and applications of them. Of course, one 
cannot expect that in the new series on/y such works appear. They 
are as rare as everything great and highis. It is sufficient if only some 
among them are of the first rank, and the others at any rate approach 
the ideal, and strive to raise themselves above mediocrity. This is 
really well-nigh the case almost throughout. The codperators have 
been well chosen. 

To expound Fechner’s literary work and view of the world is no very 
easy undertaking. It requires a mind similar in its universality to Fech- 
ner’s. K. Lasswitz has shown himself equal to the task. ( “rommanns 
Klass. I., G. Th. Fechner, 1896.—pp. 207.) In Fechner’s personality 
he finds the key to his thought. Much in it appears at first to be phan- 
tastic. It is not veiled, and yet the reader does not get the impres- 
sion that he is dealing with phantasies. Fechner is prevented from be- 
coming really phantastic by his sound sense, his scientific training, his 
inclination toward the exact. Though his thoughts frequently seem odd, 
still they always keep within the range of physical possibility. The 
foundation of the whole system lies in the idea of universal law, ad- 
mitting of no exceptions. Lasswitz is right in placing the greatest 
stress upon Fechner’s high scientific services. It is these which first 
give to his metaphysical views—in contrast with the speculative Vatur- 
philosophie of Schelling and others— their weight and true significance. 
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Not that these metaphysical views were the necessary consequence of 
those scientific views. That is just the great and exemplary thing in 
Fechner : In spite of all the acuteness which he brings to bear in order 
to give a scientific basis to his philosophical dreams, and, by the use of 
analogies, etc., to make them appear probable, still he never offers 
them as science. Knowledge and belief are for him two different 
domains that should be strictly separated. Science cannot by meas- 
uring and weighing penetrate into the inner essence of things. That 
can be reached only by faith. Therefore, belief is the foundation 
of every theory of life, of every attempt to find reason, purpose, and 
aim in nature. Science leaves one field untouched, in which the needs 
of the heart, the hopes and wishes of individual men and of mankind, 
can have their claims allowed. I agree with Lasswitz when he regards 
Fechner as a suitable guide for the path along which philosophy has 
henceforth to travel, I do not believe, however, that in his views 
are to be found ‘‘ the most fruitful germs for a popular philosophy of 
the 2oth century.” For that Fechner is too speculative. I regard it 
as a mistake to make a blending of his and Kant’s doctrines, and to 
try to find for Fechner’s system an epistemological basis in Kant’s 
critical philosophy, as Lasswitz attempts to do in his conclusion. In 
such mixtures I fear that the originality and efficiency of both systems 
are lost. But, however much of his speculations one accepts or rejects, 
one thing appears to be sure, namely, the path marked out by Fechner. 
Strictly separating knowledge and faith, he leaves science unham- 
pered within its own domain, but at the same time assigns to it 
definite limits, beyond which individuality has its ré/e to play, and 
men may erect a structure according to their personal wishes ; in which 
procedure the will furnishes the idea and makes the plan, while the 
intellect supplies the instrument and the raw material in analogies ac- 
cording to the relations of the world of experience. This path alone 
is practicable ; it is the only one by which both philosophy and science 
can reach their destination. 

In the case of the volume on Hoddes, there could at the outset be no 
doubt to whom it was to be entrusted. There is no German so well quali- 
fied to interpret the philosopher of Malmesbury as Ferdinand Ténnies. 
The present work is worthy of his previous essays on Hobbes, which 
are scattered in periodicals. (Vol. Il, Hodbes, Leben und Lehre,1896.— 
pp. 232.) Hobbes is one of the most abused and slanderd philosophers. 
In order to estimate correctly the entire breadth of his thought, a certain 
dauntlessness is necessary—a directness and independence of judgment 
and disposition, which Ténnies possesses, and which ought to be, 
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although unfortunately it is not, the obvious quality of every scholar. 
The impressive picture in which Hobbes’s character and works are 
presented to us is lighted up with a genial and warm respect for 
the human greatness and intellectual power of the hero. And—what is 
most important—Toénnies brings the work of the Englishman into 
connection with the tendencies of the period in which he lived. Thus 
the reader becomes acquainted with the whole of that which people 
then took for philosophy. And it is clearly brought out that the history 
of philosophy is in those times (as it has ultimately become even now) 
quite inseparable from the history of natural science, that modern physics 
is the mother of modern philosophy. The relation between Hobbes 
and Descartes is presented in a new light, differing from the one which, 
until a short time ago, has been customary in the histories of philosophy. 
The fine understanding of the historical growth and the moving forces 
of the development, which Tonnies exhibits throughout, makes us re- 
gret anew that he has not extended his studies over the entire intel- 
lectual movement of the seventeenth century and given us a compre- 
hensive exposition of the beginnings of modern philosophy and science. 

There are two volumes from the pen of H. HOffding, both of which 
are to be praised on account of the fresh and rich language and the 
clear, incisive exposition. They treat of Séren Kierkegaard, the poet- 
philosopher of melancholy, of abrupt transitions, of paradoxes, the 
preacher of the ‘true’ Christianity, full of suffering, and to which 
the world is a stranger ; and Rousseau, the herald of humanity, good 
as it is by nature, the despiser of men, bad, artificial, and over re- 
fined, as culture had made them. (Vols. II] andIV, 1896, 1897.— 
pp. 170+ 158.) In both of these men, the dependence of phil- 
osophical thinking upon the individual personality and experience of 
the thinker is especially strongly marked. An understanding of either 
one, therefore, must be based upon an analysis of his personality; 
and the historian must above all things—as is the case with Héffding in 
a high degree—possess psychological insight and the ability to enter 
into another’s personality and to feel and think from his standpoint. 
But it is just this which makes the subjectivity of the historian para- 
mount, and thereby increases the probability of contradiction. That 
which is to one psychologically possible, or seems absolutely neces- 
sary, is unthinkable to another on account of his mental peculiarity. 
Thus, for instance, Chr. Schrempf, in a short preface to Volume III, 
takes an entirely different standpoint in regard to Kierkegaard. He 
thinks that, if one regards him only from the point of view which 
H6ffding adopts, the great Dane can neither be rightly understood nor 
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appreciated. Schrempf—in opposition to Héffding—agrees with 
Kierkegaard in the position that melancholy, ‘ dread’ of oneself, of the 
world, and of God, is the dominating frame of mind of every man who 
has become intensively conscious of himself. 1, for my part, must 
take exception to the characterization of Rousseau. The pathological 
element in him is much too little emphasized. Kierkegaard may have 
been more strongly encumbered in a certain sense by the influence of 
heredity, still he possesses what Rousseau completely lacks, namely, a 
great strength of will and a strong power of concentration. One cannot 
praise too highly the charitableness with which Héffding treats Rous- 
seau’s faults; he will not condemn, but understand ; and, if it is true 
any place, it is true in the case of Rousseau, that to understand every- 
thing is to forgive, not everything it is true, but much. One might 
wish that the volume on Rousseau possessed more of a systematic 
character and less of that of an essay. Then, probably, the material 
could have been classified in such a way as to unite the internal and 
external conditions, and thus repetitions would have been avoided. 
The biography might have been shorter, and the philosophy (which 
now occupies only something over 50 pages) treated more in detail. 
One might wish, too, that opportunity had been found to sketch—if 
only in broad outlines—a full picture of the character of the time, 
which furnishes a background for Rousseau’s work. 

That which is not applicable in the case of the Rousseau is thor- 
oughly in place in the case of Fr. Nietzsche. Al. Riehl has done 
right in putting his exposition in the form of an essay, and in indicat- 
ing this by the title of the volume (Vol. VI, 1897.—pp. 132). Riehl 
treats first his writings and personality, then Nietzsche as artist, and. 
finally, as thinker. As far as possible he lets his author speak for 
himself. One owes this to Nietsche, for the form of his thoughts is 
often more attractive than the content. Almost always it has an artis- 
tic worth—often a greater one than the thoughts themselves. Some 
have refrained, therefore, from placing Nietzsche among the classical 
philosophers. Wrongly, I think. A philosopher does not necessarily 
need to have a closed system. Every one is a philosopher who reflects 
his individuality and spiritual experience in a theory of life. And we 
cannot deny that Nietzsche does this. And ‘classical’? Well, it 
does not do to press the word, We do not on that account need to 
think of Goethe and Schiller, Sophocles and Homer. ‘ Classical philoso- 
phers,’ we can call all thinkers who have the power to give an 
original expression to their inner experience and their relation to the 
world and fellow men, or who accomplish something important in the 
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particular phliosophical fields of epistemology, logic, and methodology, 
and who in one or another way become of significance both for the 
present day and for posterity on account of the movements which they 
inaugurate. And that Nietzsche’s work has been the cause of an im- 
portant tendency, at least in Germany, one cannot deny, whether one 
may rejoice over or complain of it. One sign of this among many 
others is that a second edition of Riehl’s essay has been necessary in 
the first year since its appearance. Whether Nietzsche is only a 
meteor, or whether it is correct to regard him as the Rousseau of our 
time (Riehl, p. 73), is a question which the future must settle." 

O. Gaupp had a difficult task before him in writing his volume on 
Spencer (Vol. V, 1897.—pp. 160). According to Spencer, the sphere 
of philosophy falls together with the sphere of the sciences. Science 
is partially, philosophy completely, unified knowledge. His system, 
therefore, stretches over the entire field of the sciences. He collects 
his material from everywhere, and works it up according to a uniform 
principle—the principle of development. It is, of course, an impos- 
sibility to give ina hundred pages an adequate exposition and account 
of the content of a work of so many volumes. Therefore, Gaupp 
has done right in abstaining strictly from a critical estimate. He 
wants to be simply the ‘ Badeker’ for Spencer’s system, to draw atten- 
tion to the characteristic traits of the foreign country, to facilitate the 
visit, and at the same time to produce the desire to make the journey. 
And this purpose is attained. 

The crown of the series is Fr. Paulsen’s Xan¢ (Vol. VII, 1898.—pp. 
395). In view of the innumerable detailed investigations which the 
Kantian movement has called forth, a worthy collective picture of the 
whole of the Kantian philosophy has for a long time been a scientific 
desideratum. And Paulsen has completely met the requirements which 
a work of such a character demands. Above all, he has the faculty 
of entering into Kant’s individuality, and he gives us, not a mere 
abstract, but a congenial reproduction of the many-sided system. 
He brings Kant’s doctrines into the closest relation with his person- 
ality, and he rightly makes use, not only of logical, but also of psycho- 
logical motives, in order to expound Kant’s views. For not only 
Kant’s metaphysical and ethical, but in some places his epistemolog- 
ical, doctrines arise with an inner necessity from his individual tenden- 
cies and wishes. Such subjective factors for a large part remain the 


* Among the rapidly increasing Nietzsche literature the most important work, next 
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same during Kant’s whole life, and, therefore, it has my entire appro- 
bation that Paulsen has strongly emphasized the continuity in Kant’s 
philosophical development. In this connection, he shows most forci- 
bly that the metaphysical views—an idealism founded upon Leibniz 
(and Plato)—remain essentially the same through all his transforma- 
tions ; that what changes is ‘‘ chiefly the form of the epistemological 
sub-structure of the system, the method of the metaphysics.’’ Paulsen 
has consequently devoted a separate section to Kant’s metaphysics, 
which is treated too briefly in most of the current expositions. 
Throughout the whole book, there is continual reference to the present, 
and the final goal of the exposition is shown by the question : What is 
the significance of the Kantian system for us to-day? Paulsen thinks 
that this system contains not a little that is accidental and erroneous, 
and yet he holds that it is the proper one to afford the lasting foundation 
for philosophy. 

Of the Jubilee edition of K. Fischer’s Geschichte der neueren Phil- 
osophie, of Th. Gomperz’s Griechische Denker, and also of the second 
editions of W. Windelband’s Geschichte der Philosophie and M. Des- 
soir’s Geschichte der neueren deutschen Psychologie, I shall write an ac- 
count when they are completed. 

Monographs relating to the history of philosophy are annually ap- 
pearing by the dozen in Germany—dissertations, brochures, and larger 
works. They extend over all times and places. Most of them do not 
rise above mediocrity, while many remain below it. Owing to space 
limitation, I can this time mention only one work out of the large num- 
ber as worthy of especial notice. It is Rem. Stélzle’s book X. Z. von 
Baer und seine Weltanschauung (Regensburg, Nationale Verlagsanstalt, 
1897.—pp. 687). Baer was a man who possessed an immense com- 
pass of knowledge and research, and at the same time a genuine philo- 
sophical spirit. He never stopped at details, but sought the larger rela- 
tions ; from particular problems he was led on to the highest questions. 
In his investigations, a whole series of the natural scientific disciplines 
reaches turning points, or at least landmarks, in their history. And, 
further, as Baer everywhere strives after the complete whole, so 
he seeks to draw the connecting threads between the particular dis- 
ciplines, and thus arrive at a scientific view of the whole experience. 
In this attempt, he naturally does not keep to the limits of exact knowl- 
edge and its scientific hypotheses, but often passes over into the 
domain of a complete theory of the universe where only a belief is 
possible. Out of the empiricist there arises thus a metaphysician, who 
philosophizes over the ground and goal of the world, the meaning 
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and aim of natural development and human history, God and the 
soul, immortality and the freedom of the will. When a genuine 
natural scientist speaks.of these things, it has peculiar significance for 
us philosophers. In particular there is a province on the boundary 
line between objective science and subjective theories of the world: 
namely, the question regarding purposes in nature, about which Baer 
develops opinions that deserve great consideration, and are held 
by natural scientists probably more now than twenty years ago. Baer 
combats Teleophoby, and emphasizes, in order once and forever to 
do away with the evil spirits of the old teleology, the terminus, the 
striving after a goal (‘ Zielstrebigkeit’). About the name. people 
will think differently ; the question hinges upon the content. And 
even although Baer’s doctrines may have to be greatly modified in par- 
ticular points, his main position will prove to be tenable And I take 
this kernel to be the doctrine that in organic life the mechanism 
(the proof of the universal existence of which is an important problem 
of natural science) does not exclude, but, on the contrary, presupposes 
inner tendencies ; that everywhere in the organic life the present con- 
tains the germs of the future ; that, therefore, the external environment 
is not everything and cannot accomplish everything ; that much rather 
is it true that in all life certain ends are given with the constitution, 
according to which it develops, as well in the egg and the grain 
of corn, as in the simplest cell. Whence do these tendencies arise ? 
Upon what are they dependent? Baer’s answers to these questions 
are vascillating. So on account of this, as also for other reasons, one 
will here have to choose one’s own way.—Baer’s activity as an author is 
shown by the fact that his writings comprise more than three hundred 
widely-scattered books, addresses, and essays. Many of his addresses 
and essays have indeed been collected and published in three volumes, 
1864-73, but these consist only of selections. And in the case of 
Baer the apparently insignificant essay may have great importance, be- 
cause it was impossible for him, as he himself writes, merely to tell 
what he had observed, without developing some more general views. 
Consequently, Stélzle has accomplished a necessary and useful work, in 
that he has collected with bee-like industry from the voluminous 
sources (even those in the Russian language and unpublished manu- 
scripts) everything that bears upon questions of more general and 
most general import. That he endeavors to make his exposition very 
much like an un-retouched photograph, thereby making it possible for 
Baer to speak a great deal for himself, was in this instance very suit- 
able. The documents are now open to inspection and everyone may 
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form his own judgment of them. The standard for acceptance or 
rejection is for Stélzle the theistic-Christian conception of the world 
—more particularly the dogma of the Catholic church. Still this 
standpoint nowhere thrusts itself to the front in an unbecoming way. 
In favorable contrast to Willmann, one finds no trace of unamiable 
intolerance and invidious condemnation. 


II. METAPHYsICS. 


In metaphysics the tendencies are still widely separated. There are 
not over-many representatives of the agnosticism which seeks to limit 
science and scientific philosophy to the world of consciousness and 
possible experience. And yet this view is the only one which can 
lead to a condition of peace, and give the diverging tendencies a 
common direction. For it is only from this standpoint that we can 
see behind the scenes, and there recognize the proper ground of 
the eternal controversies in the different individuality of the authors, 
in their feelings and will, in the tendency of their whole lives. Such 
subjective influences do and must make themselves felt, because 
there is no sufficient oédjective ground of distinction in the domain 
of metaphysics. Here, therefore, the variety of opinions never 
ceases. It is conceivable, however, that the disputing will cease, 
when people recognize its source, and propound their own views, 
not as knowledge which can and must be proved, but as indi- 
vidual beliefs and convictions, which on account of their subjective 
origin can never be universally valid. Yet the dawn of this ideal 
time has not come in Germany. People are still proving and contra- 
dicting things in metaphysics, and what has not been proved in the last 
three years alone! To take some examples: G. Thiele endeavors, in 
his Philosophie des Selbsthewusstseins, to deduce from self-consciousness 
God, freedom, and immortality; M. Kappes wants to justify the ex- 
istence of Metaphysik als Wissenschaft; J. Riilf sketches, in his Wis- 
senschaft des Einheits-Gedankens, the ‘‘ System of a new Metaphysics ;”’ 
Br. Petronievics strives to give a new basis to the ontologischen Beweis 
Jiir das Dasein des Absoluten; Chr. Schméle contributes a swingenden 
Bewets fiir die seelische und kirperliche Fortdauer der Persinlichkeit 
nach dem Tode ; a freier Wandersmann durch die Gebiete menschlichen 
Wissens, Denkens, und Forschens (P. Ag. Kesselmeyer) asserts that 
the ‘‘ eternal, omnipresent, and all-perfect matter is the only possible 
ground of all being and existence ;’’ Eug. Rolfes explains and defends 
the Gottesbeweise bei Thomas von Aquino und Aristoteles ; H. Schnei- 
der wishes to pass Durch Wissen zum Glauben, and yet to demonstrate 
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the necessity of God and immortality ; A. Olzelt-Newin, in his Xos- 
modicee, desires to furnish a new scientific basis for optimism; G. 
Spicker (Der Kampf sweier Weltanschauungen) vigorously advocates 
the possibility and necessity of sczentific knowledge of an ultimate, 
uniform, absolute principle (7. ¢e. God) ; Frz. Hartmann, Leop. Engel, 
P. Zillmann, and others wish to raise theosophy and occultism to 
science; but they are all dreamers in the eyes of the true, exact, science, 
which is confined by means of the theory of knowledge within its un- 
alterable limits. As metaphysicians they are dreamers, however valua- 
ble their writings are on other grounds. Still even dreaming is a ne- 
cessity of mankind. And reality reflect itself in dreams. Whether 
it does so in any, and if so, in which of them, only a future time, 
which is not of this earth, can tell us. 

I know that these words will encounter opposition from many meta- 
physicians and theologians as well as from natural scientists. Noone 
likes to have his wings clipped, and to be contradicted in that which 
he already regards as a sure possession. Amid the conflict of 
opinions, there is special significance in W. Wundt’s System der 
Philosophie (2nd revised ed. Leipzig, Engelmann, 1897.—pp. 689). 
Wundt regards ‘‘ metaphysics neither as a conceptual fiction, nor as 
asystem of reason to be constructed from valid @ frior? pre-supposi- 
tions by means of a specific method, but, on the contrary, he regards ex- 
perience as its foundation,’’ and as its only permissible method, the con- 
nection of facts according to the principle of ground and consequence, 
already everywhere employed in the particular sciences. ‘‘ Its special 
problem lies, not in confining that unification to definite fields of ex- 
perience, but in striving to apply it to the totality of all given experi- 
ence,’’ whereby it ‘‘ has to start from the hypothetical elements which 
are furnished it by the special sciences.’’ According to Wundt, meta- 
physics has thus a scientific character. He admits the greater incon- 
stancy of its systems in opposition to the results of the special sciences. 
But he thinks that much of the blame is attributable oftentimes 
to false methods. In any case, metaphysical controversies, just as pure 
scientific questions, can be determined only on the ground of objective 
materials. Emotional needs and individual wishes should, therefore, 
according to Wundt, never enter into metaphysics, much less be of 
decisive significance. And yet they do enter into every meta- 
physic, and, as one could easily point out, into Wundt’s also. 
Wherever he philosophizes about the real unity of the universe, 
about the ground and goal of the world, and about the nature of the 
soul, his emotional wants, his hopes, and desires are the very factors 
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which decide the matter. One example will suffice: ‘‘ Unl.s the 
lasting worth of moral goods be called into question, there arises 
the unavoidable [!] demand to think the moral ideals as elements of 
an infinite world-order, humanity’s ideal as a finite consequence of an 
adequate, but infinite and absolute world-ground’’ (pp. 662-663). In 
an essay on ‘‘ Philosophie, Metaphysik, und Einzelwissenschaft ’’ 
(Zeitschr. f. Philos. u. philos. Krittk, 1899. Bd. 113, Heft 2), I have 
attempted to justify more in detail my judgment of Wundt’s System, 
and have come to the conclusion that it is dangerous to treat episte- 
mological, special-scientific, and metaphysical problems in motley con- 
fusion, as Wundt does. Emotional wants and other individual mo- 
ments, which cannot be kept out of metaphysics, are apt to exert their 
influence also upon the problems of the particular sciences. Wundt 
himself is, as his work shows, proof against such temptations. If his 
definition of metaphysics and his method of philosophizing, however, 
should gain a more general acceptance, then it would probably help 
to bring about a period of natural philosophy which (like the Schell- 
ing-Hegelian) might sacrifice knowledge to faith and allow emo- 
tional wants, wishes, and hopes to speak on the ground most pecu- 
liarly scientific, 7. ¢., in the circle of experience. Hence to avoid 
this, we ought to establish the strict separation between science and 
metaphysics, between objective knowledge and subjective belief. 

In this place, I will merely mention that the fifth edition of Paulsen’s, 
and the second of Kiilpe’s, /ntroductions to Philosophy have appeared in 
1898—books with which the readers of this account will already be 
sufficiently acquainted. 

ERIcH ADICKES. 

KIEL. 

( Zo be concluded in next issue.) 
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DISCUSSION. 


STRUCTURAL AND FUNCTIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


ProressoR CALDWELL has recently devoted several pages of Discus- 
sion‘ to a consideration of my article Zhe Postulates of a Structural 
Psychology. For this I am grateful. I should be more grateful, how- 
ever, if Professor Caldwell had rendered my meaning a little more ac- 
curately. After writing that ‘‘ it would be unwise to make any attempt ”’ 
to exclude epistemology and psychogenesis entirely from ‘‘a work 
meant to serve the purpose of instruction,’’ since ‘‘ the attempt would 
involve a total disregard of historical conditions,’ I am surprised to 
learn that I would have my readers infer that my ‘‘ own Ovfline deals 
exclusively with the first of the six brands of psychology.’’ Iam 
still more surprised, remembering the existence of works like Stumpf’s 
Tonpsychologie, to learn that I have somewhere dubbed the structural 
study of the higher processes a ‘‘ mere plan of arrangement ’’: I can- 
not discover the passage. Nevertheless, I am glad to take advantage 
of Professor Caldwell’s criticisms to work out certain phases of my 
argument that could not well be embodied in my former article. 

1. Professor Caldwell complains that it is ‘‘ difficult for the reader’’ 
of my previous paper ‘‘to keep the ‘structural’ view persistently in 
sight.’’ This is no doubt true. It is difficult, even when dealing ex- 
perimentally with a special structural problem, to hold oneself rigidly 
to the anatomical standpoint. But it is not, I believe, an epistemo- 
logical law that truth of thinking and ease of thinking are strictly 
proportional ; and it would, therefore, appear more profitable to cast 
round for the reason of this difficulty, and thus to overcome it, than 
to urge difficulty as an argument against the general position, and de- 
cline further effort. If a question is worth discussion at all, it is 
worth discussion as well after its difficulty has been determined as 
before. 

The reasons for difficulty in the present case are, as a matter of fact, 
peculiarly obvious. The whole trend of our thought-habits, and the 
whole of linguistic tradition, favor a functional, and make against a 
structural consideration of mind. In our daily life and conversation, 
we have no temptation to think or speak of our mental states and 
processes in any other than a functional way. If Professor Caldwell 

1 Psychological Review, March, 1899, pp. 189 ff. 

This Review, September, 1898. 
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will jot down the phrases containing the word ‘ mind,’ or referring to 
any mental complex, that are employed by himself or by those about him 
in the course of a day’s non-professional talk, he can easily assure him- 
self that the fact is as here stated. ‘It is true that certain of them, 
formulated (as they will probably be) in terms of an associationism 
such as is represented in the history of psychology by James Mill, 
may seem, at first sight, to present a structural appearance. But a 
very little scrutiny will show that these ‘ bits’ of mind are really mint- 
ages, tokens with a meaning-value, and not parts of a structure, re- 
moved from any kind of functional relation. 

Introspection, from the structural standpoint, is observation of an= 
Is; introspection, from the functional standpoint, is observation of an 
Is-for. Unschooled introspection tends almost irresistibly, then, to 
the introspection of an Is-for. But there are two extra-psychological 
functions that we are very apt to appeal to, in mental reference: the 
Is-for-thought and the Is-for-conduct. In other words, unschooled 


introspection is apt to be an introspection, not of psychological ma- | 


terial at all, but of meanings (logical function) or of values (ethical 


function). It is the latter that crops up as ‘ morbid introspection’ in_J 


fiction and in homiletic literature.« The heroine who ‘‘ is clever at 
introspection and analysis,’’ who ‘‘studies her own sensations and 
dissects her moods,’’ who is ‘‘ mentally cross-eyed from turning her 
eyes inward so constantly,’’—such an one is not introspecting psycho- 
logically, not observing mental facts ; she is viewing her mind throngh 
an ethical glass which furnishes distorted values. As for the former, 
introspection through the glass of meaning, that is the besetting sin 
of the descriptive psychologist. Let us take a few instances. 

Herbart was a man of considerable musical gifts. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that he chose to work out his theory of ideational fusion 
in the concrete medium of the tonal scale. Yet what an array of ab- 
surdities do we find in his pages! The opposition fraction of the 
second is 2/10, that of the fifth 7/5: the second fuses seven times as 
well as the fifth! Moreover, the octave is the lower limit of fusion ; 
fundamental and first overtone are absolutely dissimilar! Strike the 
octave, and you have ‘‘ zwei sehr leicht zu unterscheidende Téne’’ ! 
And Volkmann blindly follows the Master. ‘‘Grundton und Sekunde 
unterscheiden wir im gleichzeitigen Vorstellen nicht mehr.’’ Such 
statements are palpably in conflict with fact ; but I do not doubt that 
Herbart and Volkmann made them ‘on the ground of introspection.’ 


| 


Yes! they were introspecting, not the Is, but a logical Should-reason- « 


ably-be ; the theory was ready, before introspection began, and, when 
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the time came for introspection, an idea representative of the octave 
or fifth or second, a logical meaning, stood in the path of direct vision, 
and they saw crookedly. 
The same thing is true of all those psychologists who seek to force 
an elementary will-process, a conation, upon the structure of mind. 
§) Anatomy fails to reveal a will-element : the verdict of the experiment- é 
alists is unanimous. Nevertheless, the existence of such an element 
is, in not a few psychologies, attested by ‘an accurate introspection.’ 
The discrepancy is readily explained. Will is an admitted fact of 
functional psychology ; therefore, there should be some trace of it in 
structure. The ‘accurate introspection’ is observation, not of the Is, 
but of the logical Should-reasonably-be ; meaning has, again, cloudedy 
{ fact. 
It is needless to multiply illustrations. It is worth while, however, 
to differentiate these cases of faulty introspection from the terminolog- 
ical confusions that occur, alas! in all forms of psychological literature. 
When the experimental psychologist speaks of a ‘sensation of weight’ 
or of a ‘sensation of resistance,’ he is, doubtless, speaking confusedly. 
The sensation is neither a genetic nor a functional unit, but a unit of 
structure. ‘Resistance’ and ‘weight,’ on the other hand, are func- 
tional terms. Such collocations are, therefore, to be avoided, so far 
as language allows of their avoidance. They need not, however,—as a 
rule, they do not—carry with them the real and far-reaching errors 
that follow from perverted introspection. 
2. ‘But how,’ it may be asked, ‘do you propose to avoid perver- , 
sion? You accept functional psychology as a department of psycho-. 
lagical science, and predict that it will some day fall under the experi- 
mental method ; you are, therefore, called upon to show how the Is-for 3 
can be rightly (psychologically) introspected.’ Professor Caldwell, 
it is true, denies the experimental psychologist any place in a confer- 
ence upon mental function. But, not to shelter myself behind this 
dictum, I reply: Introspection of the Is-for must be the introspection 
_ of the Is-for-the-psychophysical-organism. What are the organism’s 
' mental tools? ‘To what simplest type or types may they be reduced? 
_ How delicate is their work and how wide their limits of efficacy? 
_ These are, I think, psychological questions: while the questions how ‘ 
and to what extent the tools are being and have been employed for 
the procurement of results in the worlds of truth, goodness, and beauty 
are questions of logic and ethics and zsthetics. The line will, of 
course, be hard to draw with any degree of rigidity; the student of 
logic and ethics and zsthetics will hardly fail of interest in functional an 
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psychology, and the psychologist will not refrain from psychologizing 
till he has traversed his domain of thought to its uttermost boundary. 
But there certainly is a point at which the psychology of cognition, 
feeling, and will ends, and the sciences of logic, esthetics, and ethics 
begin ; a point at which general value, value for the organism, ‘ func- 
tion’ in the widest sense, is replaced by special value, value for knowl- 
edge or conduct or art. And I am sure that, when psychologists have 
their ‘‘ Hermann’s Handbuch,’’ there will be a volume devoted to the 
exposition of mind as a system of functions of the psychophysical or- 

An appeal to the concrete may, perhaps, be of service in this con- 
nection. I offer the following instances as approximations to the dis- 
tinction that I have in mind, though I fully realize that the edges of 
the distinction have been left rough in nearly every case. We have, 
then, in Wundt’s recent theory of visual space perception (optical 
illusions) a piece of structural psychology: in Lipps’s theory, a piece 
of functional psychology ; in the esthetic theory which follows directly 
from this last, the change from general to special values. Kiilpe’s 
chapter on centrally excited sensations is structural, Ebbinghaus’s 
monograph on memory, functional psychology; the chapter on 

memory in Hobhouse’s Zheory of Knowledge takes us over into 
‘ logic. Wundt’s Bemerkungen sur Associationslehre is written from 
the structural standpoint ; the current association ‘ laws’ of the text- 
books are functional; Bradley discusses association from the stand- 
point of the logician. Or again: the analysis of attention is anatom- 
ical work; the doctrine of apperception belongs to a functional 
psychology ; while we see, ¢. g., in the first volume of Wundt’s Z¢h- 
ics, the application of the doctrine to the problems of the science of 
conduct. The line of division, I repeat, cannot be rigidly drawn ; I 
should myself regard some part of Bradley’s and Hobhouse’s work as 
falling within the scope of functional psychology. But the fact that 
different men mark the boundary-line at different places does not mean 
_ that there is no boundary-line at all. 

3- Professor Caldwell complains that I use the structural elements 
‘‘as if they were real things,’’ after I have stated that they are “‘ arti- 
facts, abstractions, usefully isolated for scientific ends, but not found 
in experience save as connected with their like.’’ I had supposed that 
any reader who was bent upon understanding my paper would beable 
to ‘reconcile’ these positions for himself, and so did not labor the 
point in my discussion. There is not the least contradiction between 
statement and usage. 
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The structural elements are abstractions, in the sense that they are’ 
obtained by abstraction and analysis from concrete experience, from 
our immediate mental Zr/ednisse. If they were not abstractions, there + 
would be no need of the delicate mechanical appliances and elaborate, 
experimental methods employed for their determination. Were they 
genetic units, they might, on occasion, appear alone, even to a super- 
ficial examination ; we might find them, as we find the single-celled 
organism, ¢. g., in the white blood-corpuscle of the living human 
body, Were they simplest ‘bits’ of mind, like the atomistic sensa- 
tions of the older associationism, they might also appear alone: gold 
is found as pure nugget, and not only in the quartz matrix. As 
Wundt puts the matter: ‘‘ Psychical elements, in the sense of abso- 
lutely simple and irreducible constituents of the process of mind, are + 
products not only of an analysis but also of an abstraction, the possi- 
bility of which is due solely to the fact that the elements are, in real- 
ity, variously interconnected.’’ 

But these abstractions are ‘‘ isolated for scientific ends.’’ The . 
end is, of course, furtherance of the understanding of the structure o 
mind. It is clear, then, that the elements must be ‘ real things ’ in the 
sense (1) that they do not transcend mental structure, do not contain 
anything not already contained in the concrete £r/ebnisse, and (2) 
that they do not fall short of mental structure, do not omit anything 
contained in these Zr/ebnisse. The abstract tonal sensation, ¢. g., can 
serve no scientific end if it is not adequate, as elemental constituent, 
to the structure of the musical chord: the ‘sensations’ of the doc- 
trine of tonal fusion must be identical with the ‘ sensations’ of the 
doctrine of tonal sensation. Otherwise there is no passage from the 2 


structurally simple to the structurally complex. Or, to put the same 

thing in a different way, the structural psychologist must be able to 

say : ‘‘ Give me my elements, and Ict me bring them together under the 

psychophysical conditions of mentality at large, and I will guarantee 

to show you the adult mind, as a structure, with no omission and no 

superfluity.’’ Abstractions these elements are, but abstractions from A 

the real, and in so far participating in reality. Any argument that 

runs its course upon the plane of structure has the full right to regard + 

them as ‘ real things,’ and to pit them as real against rival claimants ; 

to the rank of structural element. Professor Caldwell’s structural will- 

process, if it existed, would be just as much abstraction, and just as 

much real thing, as are the acknowledged processes of sensation and 

affection. 
4. Professor Caldwell complains of my terminology. I regret that *. 
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this should have caused him trouble. Writing from page 457 on, 
under the rubric of structure, I had thought that the phrases ‘ elemen- 
tary mental processes’ (p. 457), ‘last things of mind’ (p. 459), and 
‘elements’ (p. 462), would be understood as strictly synonymous. 
They are to be thus understood. Some explanation is, perhaps, called 
for, as to the use of the term ‘ process.’ 

Historically, the term ‘process’ was imported into modern psy- 
chology by way of reaction against the preceding psychological atom- 
ism. It is one of Wundt’s great services to systematic psychology 
that he banished the ‘idea’ as unvergingliche Existenz, and set in on 
place the ‘idea’ as Vorgang, that in every context he substituted fsy- 
chisches Geschehen for psychisches Sein. The term ‘process’ has beenV 
so universally accepted by experimental psychologists, that there is, 
certainly, some danger of its indiscriminate and unreflecting use. My 
own employment of it, however, was conscious and purposed. I 
count duration among the constitutive attributes of sensation: the 
reason being that a sensation which should lack duration is not ade- 
quate, in my opinion, to the structure of mind. The duration of sen- 
sation is not, of course, a mere permanence, a Beharriichkeit; it is 
that temporal rise-poise-fall which is normal to each sensational qual- 
ity, and which occupies a longer or a shorter period from one sensa-A 


tion quality to another. Unless our tonal sensations, ¢. g., possess a 


duration of this kind, we cannot obtain, by the bringing together of 
tones under any conditions, the phenomena of clang-tint. What 
Stumpf calls the ‘‘ eigenthiimliche Art und Dauer des An- und Ausklin- 
gens’ is a characteristic which is reduced to its lowest structural terms 
in the ‘duration’ of tonal sensation. But such a characteristic consti- 
tutes the element a process. If Professor Caldwell still finds it diffi- 
cult to think of a ‘ process’ as a ‘ fact of structure,’ I can only suppose 
that he is pressing an unwarrantably literal interpretation upon a form 
of speech which I have distinctly stated to be metaphorical (Review, 
VII, 450), and conceiving of mental ‘structure’ as strictly analogous 
to the ‘structure’ of the zodlogist or the architect. 
It remains to mention, under this head, that the element of the Vv 
structural psychologist is nothing—does not exist—apart from its con- 
Stitutive attributes. Let any one of these assume the zero value, and 
the sensation, ¢. g., ceases to exist ; there is no sense-substance. The” 
attributes have been variously and at times not too happily named: 
I find the expressions Empfindungsbestandtheil, Bestandtheil der reinen rs 
Empfindung, immanentes Moment, unabtrennbares Merkmal, néhere a 
Bestimmung der Empfindung, unerlissliches Bestimmungsstiick, qualita- 
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tive (etc.) Beschaffenheit der Empfindung, ‘attribute,’ ‘ determi- 
nant,’ ‘ characteristic,’ ‘aspect,’ etc.,etc. All are practically synony- 
mous, though a writer not infrequently selects one rather than another 
to suit the immediate context. I have made some slight attempt, as 
Professor Caldwell may know, to simplify and standardize psycho- 


' physical nomenclature. But he who desires to have a voice in psycho- 


physical questions must even take the literature as it is, and not await 
the advent of a reformed terminology. 

5. How Professor Caldwell can have come to think that I differ- 
entiate the subject-matter of functional and structural psychology— 
as if there were a structurally disposed mind, for one thing, and a 
functionally disposed, for another—I cannot imagine ; unless, indeed, 
in ‘ purposely overlooking’ some of my statements, he has uncon- 
sciously overlooked others. On pp. 451, 462, and 465 are express in- 
dications of the fact, implied throughout, that one and the same mind 
is to be examined by both the anatomical and the physiological meth- 
ods. So far am I from any theory of bifid mentation, that a discrep- 
ancy between the results of these methods would necessitate a revision 


of my whole psychological system.’ By functional analysis I am led tot 


believe that the root-function of mind is given with the simplest will-_ 
process (impulse, Z77ied); by structural analysis, that the morphological 
elements are given with the sensation and the affection, The two be- 
liefs are absolutely congruent : two different lines of thought have con-/ 


verged at a single point. On the other hand, I suppose that those 


who accept Professor Muensterberg’s structural monism must, if they are — 


consistent, represent a functional intellectualism, Unless one’s think- 
ing is to go on in separate, argument-tight, mental compartments, one 
must seek to bring functional psychology into line with structural, and 
psychogenesis into line with both. Whether an ultimate synthesis of 
fact and method in all three disciplines will be possible is a matter 
rather for the metaphysician than for the scientific man to decide. 
But, at any rate, there should be no more conflict among the various 
psychologies than there is between the embryology, morphology, and 
physiology of biological science. 

Here I take leave of Professor Caldwell, and (for the time, at least) 


of psychological classification. It should never be forgotten that theY 


distinction of structural, functional, and genetic psychology is based 
upon, imaged in, terms of biological analogy ; and that analogy is 
to halt somewhere, however far it may serve as guide to thought. 
have myself found the distinction eminently useful, and I think it may 
be useful to others also. As was hinted above, it throws some light 


— 
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upon the issue of intellectualism vs. voluntarism ; it will be found to 
throw still more upon the arguments urged for and against parallelism 
and interaction. But it is, after all, no more than a working schema, 
by which one’s present knowledge may be temporarily arranged—a 
schema to be ruthlessly discarded so soon as a better is proposed. 


I turn to Professor Herrick’s paper on ‘‘ Material vs. Dynamic Psy- 
chology.’’' Professor Herrick, a neurologist, here urges upon the psy- 
chologist the ‘‘ frank adoption of a dynamic method,’’ for the reason 
that this is ‘‘an era of dynamism in physical science.’’ Psychologists 
have been ‘‘ narrow in their preparation, and are consequently uninflu- 
enced by the recent change of base on the part of molecular physics 
and [by ?] higher mathematical concepts.’’ 

It is only too true that we are all ‘narrow in preparation.’ Few 
scientific men would refuse to admit that they could do better work 
in their own field, if only they knew more physics and chemistry, 
more mathematics, more biology and psychophysics. Life is short, 
and science is wide. But I am a little comforted, on behalf of the 
psychologist, when I turn back a few pages from Professor Herrick’s 
article, and find Professor Ladd saying that ‘‘ the demand, or the hor- 
tation for another step toward the ideal of unity, is generally issued at 
present by some one of the particular sciences to those others which 
lie nearest its own door. . . . All this reminds one of the current 
practical proposals to effect a unity of the Church, which, in the 
thought of each particular denomination, takes the form of an ‘ em- 
bracement’ of all the other denominations, by that particular one 
making itself the universal.’’ True, Professor Ladd declares that he 
has found more of scientific reserve and caution among the best men 
in the physico-chemical and biological sciences than he has among his 
fellow psychologists. But I doubt whether this experience is to be 
elevated to the rank of a general rule. If it is, Professor Herrick has 
now furnished an excellent exception, whereby Professor Ladd may 
prove it. 

For it is not the case that experimental psychology has given ‘‘ad- 
mittedly small’’ results, ‘‘so far as facts are concerned,’’ during the 
last ten years. On the contrary, the wealth of new facts is so great 
that it is difficult for one mind to grasp them all. Even the American 
output for the single year 1898—to say nothing of the French and 
German—embodies a considerable number of new facts, some of which 
are of prime theoretical importance. Professor Herrick should be sure 


1 Psychological Review, March, 1899, pp. 180 ff. 
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of his data before printing his generalizations. How, indeed, he can 
have read through even the single published part of Ebbinghaus’s 
Grundsiige, and still maintain that our crop of facts is scanty, I fail to 
understand ; just as I fail to understand his ascription of complete con- 
sequence in the discrimination of fundamental points to Jodl’s otherwise 
admirable book (cf Martius’s Besprechungin the Zeitschrift). And 
why must the experimental method furnish a ‘ point of view’? A 
point of view lies behind every method, dictates the application of the 
method ; and the point of view is invalidated or confirmed by the re- 
sults which the method brings tolight. But a method does not ‘ give’ 
a point of view. What the points of view are, which lie behind the 
various modes of treatment of psychological problems, I have endeav- 
ored to indicate in this and in my previous paper. 

Professor Herrick goes on to raise the epistemological difficulty of 
the substrate, the question of the matter-substance for physical forces, 
and of the soul-substance for mental processes ; and gravely calls the 
psychologists’ attention to Ostwald’s Liibeck address. Now, in the 
first place, it is really a matter of indifference, for ordinary laboratory 
work in physics and psychology, whether the investigator believes or 
does not believe in a substantial matter and a substantial soul. More- 
over, although it may some day come to pass that the laws of the 
physical universe submit themselves to formulation in terms of energy 
and of energy alone, that day is certainly far distant (ci Bolz and 
Helm). We may eagerly expect it: but it is not here. And thirdly, 
it is at least open to discussion whether, even if we unreservedly accept a 
theory of energetics as furnishing the most satisfactory explanation of 
the physical universe, we are thereby committed to an interpretation 
of mental process, the vehicle of our knowledge of physical energy, as 
itself in some way a form of energy. Again, one wishes to be in- 
formed more nearly as to Professor Herrick’s conception of a dy- 
namic psychology. How would a psychology work out, in energy- 
formule ? How would it differ from existing systems? For we have 
psychologists, as it is, who speak much of ‘ psychische Kraft’ and its 
limits and distribution. Finally, the question of dynamism apart, this 


difficulty of a substrate in which processes shall inhere or reside is, ' 


thanks to Wundt and Avenarius among others, a difficulty that no 
longer confronts us. Professor Herrick is a day or two behind the 
epistemological fair. Similarly, his remarks on parallelism, so far from 
seeming ‘‘ obscure by reason of their unfamiliarity,’’ seem to me to be 
essentially contmonplace, and obscure only by reason of their formula- 
tion in terms of an unfitting analogy. 


—— 
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Professor Herrick writes as a well-wisher to psychology, and his 
psychological afergus have the value that criticisms from a competent 
worker in a related field must always have for the professed student of 
the mind. But we shall confess our debt to him a great deal more 
willingly, if he will be a little less sure of our general scientific igno- 
rance, and a little less didactic in his manner of addressing us. 

E. B. TrrcHENER. 

CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


Immanuel Kant, Sein Leben und seine Lehre. Von Friepricu 
PautseN. Mit Bildnis und einem Briefe Kants aus dem Jahre 
1792, Stuttgart, Fr. Frommann’s Verlag, 1898.—pp. xii, 396. 

A new book by Paulsen is now-a-days in Germany a literary event 
of the first order. His Versuch einer Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
Kantischen Erkenntnisstheorie (1875) was received in Kantian 
circles with the utmost favor, and his Geschichte des gelehrten Un- 
terrichts in Deutschland made him a literary personality much talked 
of throughout the Empire. This latter work, by its unsparing ex- 
posure of the defects of the Classical Gymnasium, became a decisive 
factor in the controversy between Humanism and Realism in the con- 
temporary reform-movement. Paulsen further established his literary 
reputation by his 74k, which has gone into several editions, as 
well as by his widely read Zinleitung in die Philosophie. Ue is a 
much admired author and with good reason: he writes in a clear, 
transparent style, and understands how to reduce the most difficult 
philosophical problems to simple expression. He is a sharp, though 
not unfair, controversialist ; and he deals his blows right and left in the 
most telling way. His manner is popular without being trivial. His 
style evidences refined discrimination, but is ali the while natural. 

After twenty-three years he now returns to writing on Kant. At 
the time of the publication of his first work on the same subject (1875), 
there was just commencing that invasive Kant movement, which has 
been characterized by the not very fortunate expression ‘‘ Kantphil- 
ologie.’’ Paulsen, through his book, contributed largely to the crea- 
tion of this movement. His work Die Entwickelungsgeschichte Kants 
profoundly influenced all later investigations. But from that time on 
Paulsen took no further part in the ‘‘ Kantphilology.’’ He defined his 
own attitude to Kant, however, in an interesting jubilee article, pub- 
lished in the Viéerteljahresschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Philosophie 
(1881), and entitled ‘‘ Was uns Kant sein kann.’’ In his Zindettung 
in die Philosophie, he writes with constant reference to Kant: one 
sees here how he is in every instance endeavoring to leave the kernel 
while he strips the husk away. Both tendencies, the earlier historico- 
philosophical and the later critico-systematic, are united in the new 
book. By means of searching historical analysis, Paulsen endeavors to 
establish the permanently valuable kernel of the Kantian philosophy, 
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and to show how the kernel, through the conditions of time and place, 
had become enveloped in the husk. Whoever wishes to discover the 
kernel of Kant’s philosophy cannot leave out of account the essential 
personality of the philosopher. It is with good reason, therefore, that 
the author describes in Part I (pp. 21-104) “‘ Kant’s Life and Philo- 
sophical Development.’’ Paulsen here makes use of the comparison 
of Kant with Socrates, so often employed by others. Nowhere can 
one so well observe the art of a good writer as where he has to repeat 
what is well known ; he makes the hackneyed appear as fresh as if it 
had found expression for the first time. And this is true of what he 
says regarding this striking parallelism. In this parallel there is lack- 
ing, it is true, the final element, as Paulsen points out (p. 50). 
Socrates died a martyr to his convictions in his seventieth year ; Kant at 
the same age showed in the face of opposition ‘‘ more caution than 
courage.’’ Paulsen correctly defends this bearing on Kant’s part on 
the ground that his health at that time was much impaired. He might 
also have said: Socrates was throughout his life a robust character, and 
therefore a controversial nature who drew freely from the fulness of 
his strength. Kant, on the other hand, was obliged all his life to be 
sparing of his strength, and had no superfluous power to spend on a 
world that thought differently from himself. And here, as in his en- 
tire life and doctrine, that element of his personality comes to expres- 
sion, which I would note as the most characteristic thing in Kant: 
The power of the spirit within the limits set to it. As he emphasized 
this power of the spirit in his life even into the smallest particulars, so 
it is also the chief note in his entire philosophy: To do justice to the 
mighty power of the spirit, of the intellectual and moral spirit,—but 
within the limits and boundaries set to it. In all that Kant says, I 
find this ever-recurring motif: a deep conviction of the native 
powers of the theoretical and practical spirit in man, accompanied by 
an equally deep conviction of the narrow limits within which the spirit 
can exercise this power. In this I find the simplest, unitary formula 
for Kant’s life and doctrine, for his epistemology and for his ethics. 
The same formula contains within it, as a mathematical formula, also 
the entire history of Kant’s development. The three periods, then, 
of this development, which Paulsen correctly distinguishes (p. 75) : 
(1) the dogmatic-rationalistic, (2) the sceptic-empiristic, and (3) the 
critico-rationalistic, are related to each other in the following way: in 
the first period Kant, in common with dogmatism, believesin the un- 
limited power of the spirit ; in the second period, on the other hand, 
in common with empiricism, the limits of this power were, quite as one- 
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sidedly exaggerated ; and only in the third period does Kant develop 
the peculiar character of his criticism,—the conviction of the spirit’s 
power within the limits set to it. 

The following opinion of Paulsen (p. 76) is very attractive to me: 
the transformations in Kant’s thought, the Um&ippungen of which 
he speaks, concern the form more than the content, his epistemology 
more than his metaphysics. His metaphysics, in the midst of all the 
changes in other parts of his system, remained essentially the same: 
it is an idealism based on Leibnitz (and Plato). We can follow 
him from his writings in the fifties to the lectures in the last decade 
of the century. The changes in standpoint here affect mainly the form 
of the epistemological substructure of his metaphysic (Weltanschau- 
ungen), the ‘‘ method of metaphysic,’’ as he says himself. Paulsen 
emphasizes the constant factor more strongly than is customary, 
whereas heretofore Kant’s variability had been unduly emphasized. 
This view of Paulsen, I repeat, commends itself to me. It coincides 
entirely with the above-stated formula: only in the first period did 
Kant emphasize more the power than the limits of the spirit ; in the 
second, more the limits than the power ; in neither of the two periods 
has he exalted the one factor to the exclusion of the other ; but he did 
not discover the right poise of the two elements until the third or 
critical period. 

The most characteristic thing in Paulsen’s new book is his insistent 
assertion that even in the critical period, Kant’s activity was directed 
to a positive re-establishment of metaphysics. ‘‘ Kant’s purpose is to 
build up, not tear asunder, or to tear asunder only for the end of clear- 
ing ground for the necessary new structure.’’ His purpose in building 
is twofold : (1) to establish a positive theory of knowledge, namely, a 
rationalistic theory of the sciences ; (2) a positive metaphysic, namely, 
an idealistic theory of the world (p. 118). According to other pas- 
sages in Paulsen, however, Kant’s final aim was directed entirely to 
the establishment of an idealistic metaphysic : ‘‘reality in itself is a sys- 
tem of existing ideas (p. 271), which are united by means of logico- 
teleological relationships, and are present to the divine mind as intui- 
tions ’’ (p. 272). Kant thinks of the world fundamentally as ‘‘ asystem 
of monads which by means of influxus idealis . . . are combined into a 
unity’’ (p. 273). ‘* Reality is a system, complete in itself, of eternal 
entities, which are formed into a unity by means of intrinsic teleological 
relationships ’’ (p. 280). ‘‘ The aim of all Kant’s efforts is the estab- 
lishment of a scientifically tenable metaphysic on the basis of a new 
method ’’ (p. 279). Paulsen, therefore, contrary to all precedents in 
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earlier expositions of Kant’s philosophy, devotes a separate section to 
Kant's Metaphysics (pp. 237-282). The insertion of this chapter, 
combined with the sharply maintained position regarding Kant’s posi- 
tive-idealistic metaphysics, has naturally awakened much comment and 
caused much head-shaking: Kant, the severe critic of all metaphysic, 
himself a metaphysician? I have been asked from various quarters 
whether this exposition of Kant’s philosophy is valid or not, run- 
ning directly counter as it does to the ordinary interpretations. To 
this question I can only reply: yesand no. Yes! Paulsen’s exposition 
is essentially correct. He has supported his interpretation by sound 
arguments and conclusive citations. But I must also answer: no! 
the exposition is not entirely correct, because what Kant permitted to 
glimmer only through a veil, Paulsen without this critical veil sets in 
the clearest light of day. Kant did, it is true, even in the period of 
criticism (apart from certain instances of scepticism, whose traces are 
not obliterated), hold firmly to the conviction: true reality is a teleo- 
logical system of spiritual entities, held together in a divine being. 
But he never gave this such bald expression ; he concealed it under a 
thousand ambiguities ; he never maintained these theses directly, but 
always merely as indirect postulates of the practical reason, and such 
‘* practical postulates’’ are something very different from theoretical 
hypotheses. Zhe vei/, which Kant draws before this intelligible world, 
is a necessary element of his critical system. Paulsen, however, re- 
moves the veil: in that instant we have no longer the genuine critical 
philosophy of Kant. The most characteristic thing in Kant’s criticism 
is that he conceals the intelligible world behind this veil, and at the 
same time allows it to glimmer through the concealing veil. Paulsen 
has himself observed this. In an inimitably beautiful passage (p. 244) 
he says: ‘‘ The metaphysic of Kant has certainly something like a play 
of colors in it, something shifting between knowing and not-knowing. 
Upon every statement ‘It is so,’ there follows, ‘ Properly speaking it 
is not so,’ and then again finally, ‘ It is notwithstanding so.’’’ Paulsen 
seems to regard this as a defect in Kant. I regard it, on the other 
hand, as an excellence. 

It is precisely this indecision that is the peculiar mark of the 
critical philosophy. Exceedingly few men can tolerate this wavering, 
and consequently move on to a positive or negative dogmatism, be- 
cause they require a fixed position. Paulsen is right in saying 
that Kant’s metaphysical idealism is based on Plato. Is the case at 
all different with Plato? Did not Plato introduce his own final meta- 
physical theories in the form of »i#o:, where the positive element in 
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indistinct outline, glimmers through as from behind a veil? In this 
sense Plato, the decried dogmatist, is father of the critical philosophy. 
And it is only in this sense that the skepticism of the Academy could 
have developed from him. It would be worth while to consider Plato 
from this side: the Platonic ni%o: are the direct predecessors of the 
‘ postulates’ of Kant. When we remove the mythical garb from his 
dogmas, we no longer have the genuine Plato ; and, if we want to find 
the real Kant, we must not interpret apart from the veil what he, 
‘*with more caution than courage,’’ concealed behind it. If we re- 
move the veil from Kant’s system, what comes to view is Leibniz’s 
monad-world. If, however, we remove the veil, we no longer have 
Kant’s own philosophy ; for this veil is a part of his philosophy. In 
this particular, I believe that Paulsen is substantially in agreement with 
me. Iam here concerned with formally emphasizing this substantial 
agreement. I grant Paulsen’s correctness when he says: ‘‘ Although 
here and there in the Avi#ik d. r. V. Kant has the appearance of an 
agnostic, yet whenever he expresses himself directly in his own per- 
sonal thinking, as in his lectures or lecture-notes, we always meet the 
genuine Platonist ; and whoever does not take the Platonist into con- 
sideration will not understand the critical philosopher’’ ( Vorwort, p. 
vii). I grant this; but Paulsen further remarks that we must dis- 
tinguish in Kant’s thinking between his personal and private views 
and those of an impersonal and official kind. I do not believe we 
should ignore the private opinion of Kant; but I believe that in the 
interpretation of his philosophy his official and published opinions are 
to be kept sharply distinguished from his private opinions, which he, 
in keeping with the critical basis of his philosophy, never obtrudes 
upon us in the manner of the dogmatists ; but he merely attempts to in- 
dicate in harmony with the spirit of his criticism what metaphysical 
hypotheses are to be regarded as merely ‘‘ hazardous adventures of the 
reason.’’ Paulsen is right in maintaining that we only half know 
Kant when we neglect his metaphysic, with which Kant himself con- 
fessed he had fallen in love. Paulsen says in the preface (p. viii): 
‘*If this exposition should contribute a little to inspire courage in an 
idealistic metaphysic, which in these latter days has begun to venture 
into the light, by showing that Kant is no forbidding or threatening 
name, but a kindly disposed patron, I should be glad.’’ Seeing that this 
spirit in Kantian interpretation prevails in England and America, it is 
especially in these countries that Paulsen’s book will be given the most 
cordial welcome. 

In agreement with the foregoing, Paulsen rightly lays strong empha- 
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sis on Kant’s effort to mediate between science and religion, and 
thereby ‘‘to establish the unity of spiritual life’’ (p. 2; cf. also pp. 
118, 157, 204, 338, 381 seqq.). In this Paulsen sees one of the three 
‘« great fundamental ideas’’ of Kant which are fitted to form the 
‘permanent basis of philosophy’’ (pp. 381 ff.). These are: (1) 
The philosophy of Kant correctly grasped the essential nature of 
knowledge and faith. t thereby solved the central problem of modern 
philosophy, which had confronted it since the 17th century, owing to 
the schism between science and religion. Kant gave to knowledge 
what belonged to knowledge, and to faith what belonged to faith. (2) 
Kant assigned to will its proper place in the world. He over- 
threw the one-sided intellectualism of the 18th century. (3) Kant 
gave to spirit the correct determination of its nature and the place 
that belongs to it in the world. He gave the creative power of spirit 
its due: its essence is freedom. Paulsen here concerns himself with 
the fundamental formula of Kant’s philosophy, as above stated: the 
power of the spirit within its prescribed limits. 

Paulsen’s book presents, further, a great many interesting points of 
view, a wealth of suggestion, an array of happy turns of thought and 
striking ideas. I should be glad to go into the details of various 
features of the book, but the space allotted me forbids it. Especially 
I should like to examine the reviews of Paulsen’s book by Adickes 
and Barth, the former published in the Deutsche Litteraturseitung 
(1898, No. 291), and the latter in the Aantstudien (Bd. iii, Heft i 
and ii), in both of which, fundamental questions in the interpretation 
of Kantian philosophy are considered. I shall find, however, in Vol. 
III of my Commentar zu Kant’s Kr. d. r. V. opportunity to go into 
these questions, whose solutions have been in certain instances much 
advanced by Paulsen, who possesses the rare art of combining popular 
statement with scientific investigation. His new book is a master- 
piece, on which we congratulate him, and yet we have greater reason 
to congratulate ourselves on the acquisition of such an excellent ex- 
position of Kant. 


HALLE, A. S. 


H. VAITHINGER. 


L’ année philosophique. Publiée sous la direction de F. 
Septiéme année, 1896. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1897.—pp. 316. 
This annual appears as heretofore in two parts. The first, compris- 
ing about three-fifths of the volume, is made up of three original 
articles ; the second part is devoted to reviews of books, more or less 
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philosophical, that appeared during the year in France—a round one 
hundred of them. So far as the reading of the present reviewer allows 
him to judge, this work is excellently done. ‘The only foreign authors 
that get mention are those that have appeared in French translations. 

The original articles are by MM. Renouvier, Dauriac, and Pillon, 
the only writers who have ever contributed to this annual. The pa- 
pers might well be characterized as essays in historical criticism, 
aiming at constructive results. M. Pillon’s article, ‘‘ The Evolution 
of Idealism in the Sixteenth Century—The Criticism of Bayle,’’ is 
evidently the first of a series to be devoted to the Dictionnaire his- 
torique et critique. ‘*Dualism, pluralism, pantheistic monism, 
theistic monism, these are the names by which we may designate the 
four solutions ’’ of the problem of the origin of the universe, ‘‘ which 
Bayle, when he wrote his dictionary, found in the history of philos- 
ophy, and which he had to expound and appraise’’ (p. 121). 
Bayle’s exposition and evaluation of dualism and materialism are dis- 
cussed in this article, and are in general accepted by Pillon, who finds 
him much more trustworthy in his account of the earlier atomists than 
some modern expositors are; but Bayle is not altogether free from 
blame. This whole discussion by Pillon is exceedingly interesting and 
helpful to the student of philosophy. 

** The Doctrine and the Method of M. J. Lachelier,’’ by Professor 
Dauriac, gives an instructive account of one of the most significant 
among recent French philosophers. Dauriac jwas formerly his pupil 
and now becomes his critic. It would be impossible, in sucha 
review as this, to do justice either to Lachelier or to Dauriac. Indeed, 
Dauriac himself raises the question whether he has rightly interpreted 
his former master ; the article seems essentially a challenge thrown out to 
Lachelier to express himself more clearly on some important points. 

Naturally M. Renouvier’s is the most interesting paper in the book ; 
it bears the title, ‘‘ The Categories of Reason and the Metaphysics of 
the Absolute.’’ For him reason and the understanding are the same, 
and all categories are categories of reason. ‘There are exactly nine of 
them, ‘‘ four groups of two each, Relation, Personality ; Quantity, 
Quality ; Becoming, Succession ; Causality, Finality ; followed by a 
category existing apart, Space or Spatial Intuition’’ (p. 42). 

In order to understand what a category is, we must, according to 
the author, distinguish between thought and judgment. ‘‘ The former, 
in ordinary speech, includes everything that is called ‘ having ideas’; 
the latter, which isdependent on the former, is an application of it for 
expressing particular relations between ideas. For example, we can 
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think of the relation of part to whole, of effect to cause. These are 
general ideas, notions, pure concepts, in Kantian phrase ; but they are 
not judgments passed on part and whole, on effect and cause. Such 
judgments, when they are made—as in the questions of the infinite 
and of causality—are open to debate and do not touch the existence of 
the intellectual fact, namely, the idea of the whole, the idea of cause. 
This fact and facts which like it are imposed upon the mind with- 
out being capable of reduction to other intellectual facts, or of being 
traced back, one to another, are ‘ pure conceptions of the understanding, 
applied @ priori to objects of intuition’—the categories. The only 
unity of these concepts is the understanding itself, or consciousness, 
which furnishes no other means than introspection for distinguishing 
and defining those of its functions that do not belong to the same 
class’’ (pp. 2-3). 

‘‘The critics who demand a rational foundation for a system of 
categories offered to them for discussion and verification, do not reflect 
that their pretension here is. . . . nothing less than the discov- 
ery of an art of proving everything without turning in a circle and 
without beginning or ending with taking for granted something in- 
demonstrable. In fact the categories are distinct and irreducible laws 


‘of thought ’’ (p. 3). 


Kant’s table is charged with the two capital faults of attempted de- 
duction, and of a ‘‘ metaphysical hypothesis forbidden to criticism, 
the hypothesis of certain existences, objective, unconditional, absolute, 
different from phenomena, which latter are acknowledgedly the only 
objects to which the categories are applicable’’ (p. 4). The deduc- 
tion of the categories is of course impossible, if deduction means proof 
by superior principles, and if the categories are the supreme principles 
and are recognized by introspection and not by reasoning. The met- 
aphysical hypothesis seems to be forbidden because ‘‘ relation is a 
form common to all the categories, while Kant has made of relation 
one of his four categories, as if the other three could define something 
else than relations’’ (p. 4). ‘‘ The Kantian classification of the cate- 
gories, in form taken from the scholastic division of judgments, is based 
conditionally upon the doctrine of the absolute, just because relation 
has in it only the place of a category. Hence, in fact, it must be that 
the other categories, and even relation itself, are applicable to some- 
thing supposed to be given out of relation’’ (p. 6). In Germany, 
from Kant’s time on, ‘the structures of metaphysics are raised upon 
this foundation, where a sacrifice is made of the principle of contradic- 
tion. The difference between Kant and his disciples, in this sacrifice, 
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consists in this, that instead of uniting two contradictory terms in order 
to constitute the subject apart from relation, 7. ¢., the unconditioned, 
Kant excludes them both. The pure noumenon is for him the pure 
unknown. This is a great advantage before the bar of logic’’ (p. 5). 

But notwithstanding this absolutism in Kant, he has done a valu- 
able service. ‘‘ We must take care not to forget this great principle 
of all Kantian criticism, that all the laws of the phenomenal world are 
alien to the thing-in-itself, . . . . that they have value only in this 
phenomenal world, in this nature which we know. But it must be 
added that these laws really . . . Aave this value, that they are based 
on ‘a priori synthetic propositions’; and that these general and nec- 
essary propositions, far from contradicting experience, are its very 
foundation.’’ Kant’s ‘‘ doctrine is perfectly sufficient and is well made 
out in the eyes of those who take no stock in the thing-in-itself. . . . 
The thing-in-itself, absolutely unknown, given as such, without rela- 
tion to us, interests no one’’ (pp. 8-9). Thus Kant, minus the thing- 
in-itself, equals Renouvier. 

The question arises whether this uninteresting thing-in-itself has the 
merit of excluding atheism on the one hand, and deterministic panthe- 
ism on the other. Renouvier says, No. ‘‘ The pure metaphysical 
dogma of a thing-in-itself, such as it has been defined to be, absolute 
and absolutely separate from the world of phenomena, unthinkable 
for the thinking beings that inhabit it, except by the negation of 
everything which it is possible for them to think—does this dogma es- 
tablish a God? Is such a thing the deity?” But Kant is just as un- 
successful in trying to escape pantheism. This escape is attempted by 
admitting ‘‘ the idea that the world itself depends on a supreme cause, 
which can only be the unconditioned, since the totality of the con- 
ditioned is what forms the phenomenal world. We know, however, 
that the capital and characteristic principle of the Critique of Pure 
Reason consists in the affirmation that the categories—and causality is 
one of them—are applicable only to the phenomenal order, ¢. ¢., only 
within the sphere of experience’’ (p. 10). 

The conclusion of Renouvier’s criticism of Kant is that ‘‘if we 
recognize, for the constitution of real objects, the imperative and ex- 
clusive value of such notions as those of quality, quantity, and others, 
which designate and define relations, we are forbidden to-consider as 
real those objects of our thought that our thought gives to itself by 
negations of relation, without any constitution of positive relations to 
correspond to these negations” (p. 17). ‘‘ The positive alone ex- 
presses intelligible reality'’ (p. 18). There being thus no real abso- 
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lute, which equals the mere negation of relation, we have mere rela- 
tivity, and ‘‘ the system of categories is entirely transformed by the 
admission of this principle. Relation can no longer be restricted to 
occupying the place of a simple category. It enters as the form com- 
mon to them all’’ (p. 18). 

But there is another principle worthy of a place by the side of the 
principle of relativity. It is the principle of idealism. Its statement 
runs thus: ‘‘If mental representation, if consciousness, vanishes, all 
objects and the whole world disappear’’ (p. 20). This principle 
‘¢ establishes the right of the author of asystem of categories to classify 
them all under consciousness.’’ But ‘‘ consciousness is called ferson- 
ality, when it is carried to the higher degree where it is capable of 
forming concepts and knowing laws’’ (p. 20). Hence, these two 
principles give us, or rather are, our first two categories, Relation and 
Personality. The other seven appear in turn, by the mere ‘‘ exami- 
nation of mental representation ’’ (p. 20). 

The categories of Cause and Finality call for a remark each. The 
cause, for our author, need not itself be caused. In fact, there must 
be a temporal cause, itself uncaused, or else we get into the contradic- 
tion of the infinite regress. Finality as a category has no moral con- 
notation. The ‘‘ ought’’ of the moral imperative ‘‘ givesasense. . . 
which does not correspond to any relation’’ found among the cate- 
gories of the understanding (p. 30). 

** Space is the basis of the creation of the visible world, the snterna/ 
vision of the external.’’ ‘‘ Fundamental externality is the externality 
of one consciousness to another consciousness,’’ while ‘‘ the externality 
of which the géneral form is space’’ ‘‘ gives to each being capable of 
perception the representation of the beings which are mentally external 
to it, as p/aced in relation to each other and as occupying exten- 
sion’’ (p. 39). 

After a digression concerned with some of Lamarck’s theories, we 
have classified for us the various forms that Absolutism takes, according 
to the way in which the relative and phenomenal world stand to the 
absolute. Thus we have the forms of Evolution, of Emanation, of 
Creation with Immanence, of Static Immanence and Absolute Substan- 
tialism, and finally of the Opposition of the Absolute and the Relative 
(pp. 50-58). 

Phenomenalism also has different forms, classed as Empirical and 
A priori. The former leads logically to scepticism. The latter, which 
is Renouvier’s, concedes that it is only on occasion of experience that 
the @ priori categories get to work, but still they ‘‘set conditions for 
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experience, and give it forms under which alone or by means of which 
it can give material to perceptions and ideas’’ (p. 61). Man is, 
however, not mere intelligence. He is also passion and will. Con. 
sciousness is thusa ‘‘ living judgment,’’ freed from determinism by the 
admixture of the affective and volitional elements in his make-up, 
**« The faculty of doubting without limit, by proving the insufficiency or 
the illusion of the bonds of pure reason, shows us the need of another 
bond, and in recognizing this need we affirm this new liberty, since 
it is only thus that we can believe ourselves obliged without being 
compelled ’’ (p. 62). 
E. B. McGitvary. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Metaphysics. By Borven P. Bowne. Revised edition. New 

York and London, Harper and Brothers, 1898.—pp. xiv, 429. 

The new edition of Professor Bowne’s Mefaphysics is shorter by a 
hundred pages than was the first. This reduction is brought about 
largely through the elimination of such logical and epistemological 
discussions as have naturally been transferred to the volume issued a 
year ago bearing the title, Zheory of Thought and Knowledge. In ad- 
dition, important changes have been made in the efaphysics. Sev- 
eral chapters have been rearranged or rewritten, some have been added 
and some suppressed. The changes in the first part called ‘‘Ontology,”’ 
consist chiefly in reductions ; but the second half of the volume seems 
to be more largely new than old. The author announces that for 
** substance of doctrine’’ his view remains the same; but that his 
present exposition throws more emphasis upon the idealistic element 
contained in his teaching. 

The general plan of Professor Bowne’s work seems to me admirable ; 
although as the discussion progresses beyond the realm of purely phys- 
ical conceptions, that plan is not worked out so completely as one 
would wish. Metaphysics is conceived as a working-over of the no- 
tions. The interpretation of reality which arises in popular thought 
upon its first reflection, is taken as the starting point, and changes are 
made only gradually, when the inadequacy of principles first assumed 
has been shown. It results from this that by the time the student has 
gained insight into the emptiness of the lower category, his mind has 
already supplied the higher category involved. Moreover, the higher 
category arises with such vividness and strength that no violence is done 
to the mind’s healthy instinct for reality. The method facilitates 
philosophical insight, and avoids that feeling of general illusion which 
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seems fated to attend the readings of discussions like those of Berkeley. 
Again, the relation of metaphysical study to science is more apparent 
in a work like this than in one which follows more closely the plan of 
either Kant or Hegel. As a student, I found that the works of Lotze 
and Bowne threw much light for me upon the principles and concep- 
tions of science, and then upon Kant and Hegel; and while teaching 
I have seen many students to whom Professor Bowne’s metaphysics 
first opened clearly the portals of philosophy. Perhaps the Hegelian 
movement of thought will prove in the end too strong for Lotze and 
his followers. Neither Lotze nor Bowne exhibits sufficient strength in 
the higher reaches of philosophical reflection. But in leading the stu- 
dent’s insight up to the point where those higher discussions become 
significant, I know of no book superior to Bowne’s Metaphysics. And 
even in regard to the general result, views like those of Professor Bowne 
form an important and significant protest against the adequacy of the 
current Hegelianism. 

In the present edition, the author has worked out more fully his 
criticism of the metaphysical foundations of psychology. I do not think 
he has added much in clearness, and he has not successfully performed 
the task of showing how the psychological treatment of mind squares 
with epistemology and with metaphysical truth. This problem needs 
to be clearly worked out. Professor Bowne has recognized the task ; 
but his great enemy is the materialist, whose ‘crude notions’ and 
‘lumpish ideas of reality’ form the barrier to the pure theism. As 
soon as the author has confounded the materialist, partly by argument 
and partly by vituperation, he can see nothing more to accomplish. 
This is to be regretted. Professor Ferrier has said that it is the task 
of metaphysics to refute empirical psychology. But so long as em- 
pirical psychology will remain in its own sphere and do its proper 
work, it neither can be nor deserves to be refuted. It does need, 
however, to be criticized and brought into line with other disciplines, 
and especially with logic and the theory of science. But in this re- 
spect it stands upon the same footing with physics and the other em- 
pirical sciences, and requires a sympathetic criticism, rather than an 
unenlightening hostility. Professor Bowne, however, seems to sympa- 
thize with the point of view expressed by Ferrier. 

The present volume does not attempt a systematic criticism of 
biological conceptions. The short discussion of mechanism and vital- 
ism adds nothing to the argument of the earlier edition. Evolution is 
discussed more fully ; but the aim of this section is merely to show that 
the doctrine of evolution does not exclude teleology. This is impor- 
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tant ; or rather it is important to show, if possible, that evolution forces 
the recognition of purpose in nature. But the author does not point 
out any such dialectic in evolutionism. He maintains that evolution, 
as a scientific doctrine, relates to phenomena only, and he does not 
seem to admit that it possesses any metaphysical significance whatever. 
Even evolutionists of the theistic type are on this account charged 
with confusion of thought, for evolution has no place in a philosoph- 
ical interpretation of reality. 

The writer draws a distinction in this edition between phenomenal 
reality and ontological reality, a distinction however which he does 
not precisely define. His purpose is to save the student from suppos- 
ing that phenomena are illusions, totally divorced from reality ; and 
also to provide some place to put matter, force, law, evolution, and 
other impersonal entities, as soon as he has shown that they are not 
metaphysical truths. Now these imperfect categories have a certain 
validity, recognized even by idealists who do not accept them as true, 
It seems to me a mistake, however, for the thinker to satisfy himself 
with the statement that they are phenomenally real. The refusal to 
accept such satisfaction will lead on dialectically to a truer and more 
adequate principle. Professor Bowne’s earlier edition availed itself of 
this tendency. ‘‘ The notion of being has already undergone manifold 
transformations, and the end is not yet.’’ The new edition repro- 
duces this treatment in the earlier chapters, but as the discussion pro- 
ceeds the dialectic is injured by the repeated admission of incomplete 
principles to phenomenal reality as a comfortable haven of refuge. 
Perceptions, however contradictory, are phenomenal, and still in a 
certain sense real ; but force and law and order are not simply percep- 
tions, they involve the activity of thought. They should be granted 
no ‘reality’ or repose until they testify to the sole reality of absolute 
mind. 

Professor Bowne is apparently becoming more critical as years go 
on. The uncomplimentary allusions to opposing views which this 
volume contains number scores, perhaps hundreds. The general style 
and appearance of the book are excellent. It seems to be the acci- 
dental omission of the negative which causes the author to say, on 
page 90, ‘‘ And now it begins to be clear that there can be real unity 
on the impersonal plane.’’ But the typographical work is generally 


good. 
E. L. HinMAn. 
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Truth andError; or the Science of Intellection. By Major J. 
W. Powett. Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Company, 
1898.—pp. 423- 

A constructive treatise on epistemology by an American author 
should receive from American students of philosophy a warm welcome. 
No one is fitted to produce such a treatise who is not, first, a profound 
student of psychology and of the history and method of philosophy, 
and unless, in the second place, he understands what the problem of 
epistemology is. The author of the volume under review—who is the 
director of the Bureau of American Ethnology, and late director of 
the U. S. Geological Survey—naturally is a student of the empirical 
sciences, and, as naturally, views the method of science as the only 
true method of constructive philosophy. We are not surprised, there- 
fore, to find at once that Major Powell misunderstands both the — 
method and the problem of epistemology. That problem is not, as 
he puts it, what are the properties of matter, and how (7. ¢., by what 
faculties) they are cognized (p. 108); but how we transcend the sub- 
jective in our knowledge and come to know a real world ? 

As regards the general nature of the philosophy of the book under 
review, Major Powell is careful to explain in the very last sentence of 
the very last page. That his doctrine ‘‘ is neither Idealism nor Mater- 
ialism ; I would fain (he says) call it the Philosophy of Science.’’ 
His philosophy is not idealism, because it does not ‘ reify’ relations 
or reduce things to mere ‘ideas’ (Hegelian ‘phantasms’); it is 
not materialism, because it does not make mind a function of matter, 
or make self-consciousness an epiphenomenon of the unconscious. It 
is the philosophy of science, because, first, the method of his philoso- 
phy is that of science (‘‘ experience, observation, and verification ’’ ), 
and because, secondly, his philosophy itself is the logical result of the 
four great doctrines of modern science (p. 9). This logical result 
becomes in Major Powell’s hands a new hy/ozoism: The fundamental 
mistake of all philosophers preceding the author of this latest system 
of hylozoism is their failure to see that all matter eternally Aas con- 
sciousness as one of five ‘essential properties’; that the universe in 
its minutest ‘particles’ and in its totality is a hierarchy of conscious 
bodies, all of which are in telic relation to our conscious life. The 
lowest conscious life ‘evolves’ in virtue of active conscious ‘ organ- 
ization’ into self-consciousness in man. 

Let us turn now toa more detailed statement and criticism. The vol- 
ume under review, although not formally divided into Parts, naturally 
falls into three principal divisions. Part I is an elaborate exposition 
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of the universal properties of matter in terms of hylozoism, the author’s 
aim being to ‘‘ demonstrate ’’ (!) that all matter has five fundamental 
properties of which one is consciousness (not ‘ conscious reason’ or 
‘mind’). Part II is an exposition in the author’s peculiar manner of 
the faculties of knowledge and of a ‘‘ new doctrine of judgments.”’ 
Part III is an exposition of the fallacies corresponding to these facul- 
ties. 

‘* All certitudes (= ‘scientific’ knowledge about ‘ bodies with their 
properties’) are described,’’ says Major Powell, ‘‘ in terms of number, 
space, motion, time, and judgment ; nothing else has been discovered 
and nothing else can be discovered with the faculties with which man 
is possessed.’’ 

‘*In the material world we have no knowledge of something which 
is not a unity of itself or a unity of plurality ; for something which is 
not an extension of figure or an extension of figure and structure ; of 
something which has not motion or a combination of motions as 
force ; of something which has not duration as persistence, or duration 
with persistence and change.’’ 

‘*In the mental world we have no knowledge of something which 
is not a judgment of consciousness and inference ; of a judgment which 
is not a judgment of a body with number, space, motion, and time. 
. . « « These are propositions to be explained and demonstrated”’ 
(p. 7). In order to be ona fair way to explaining and demonstrat- 
ing them, the author ‘‘ accepts’’ the “‘ four great doctrines of modern 
science ’’—the atomic theory, and the modern doctrines of morphol- 
ogy, of the persistence of motion, and of evolution. 

Of the doctrines we ourselves have but a general knowledge; we 
are, therefore, not competent to judge of the accuracy and exactness of 
Major Powell’s knowledge. But, granted accuracy and exactness of 
knowledge on his part, it would, candidly, be hard to find in the his- 
tory of philosophy or of science a more detailed and difficult specimen 
of scientific ‘explanation,’ than we find in the book under review. 
The expository processes begin in being wayward and eccentric, and 
end in being unintelligible. This we believe to be a result natural to 
a mind possessed of an infinite amount of ‘‘information.’’ Over- 
burdened with detailed information, or confused by it, Major Powell 
fails to distinguish the relevant from the irrelevant, and elaborates the 
obvious. Instances innumerable might be given, if our space were 
not limited, and the book itself were worthy of the space demanded. 

But we are interested most of all in seeing how Major Powell ‘‘dem- 
onstrates’ that while, as he finds on simple analysis of the four great 
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doctrines of modern science, every particle of matter has four proper- 
ties (number, space, motion, and time), every particle of matter has 
also consciousness, and hence the fifth property here called judgment. 
The argument runs something like this: The universe appears as a 
hierarchy of bodies—infinitely small and infinitely great—but alto- 
gether organized in a Aving relation. This may not be obvious in the 
case of inorganic bodies and their ultimate particles. But consider 
how elemental is the organization of the universe—consider especially 
the ‘affinity’ of particles and bodies for one another (pp. 78-95). 
‘Affinity is often expressed as choice, and many chemists have held this 
doctrine’ (p. 84). In the author’s opinion, affinity is certainly a kind 
of choice, because in the light of the nature and conduct of plants and 
animals the property of affinity appears as universal and fundamental 
as unity, extension, etc., and we are able to understand its real mean- 
ing only from cases of its higher manifestations. If, then, all particles 
and bodies, whether organic or inorganic, have this property of affinity, 
7. e., of choice, they must have also consciousness, which in men be- 
comes judgment. Plainly Major Powell has forgotten that the funda- 
mental axiom of the logic of science is the law of sufficient reason. Is 
it not possible to construe affinity in terms of ‘‘nafura/ selection,’’ 
even though the Duke of Argyll would say that nature does not select. 
Or is Major Powell’s argument a case of the fallacy of undistributed 
middle ? 

We note in passing the distinction between properties and qualities 
(Chapter VIII )—a distinction which he believes ‘‘ has never been set 
forth.’’ It was indeed ‘‘ vaguely seen’’ by Aristotle, but ‘‘ was un- 
recognized by Plato.’’ Locke in modern times drew the distinction 
‘with a clearness never before exhibited,’’ although he lumps prop- 
erties and qualities under the one name of qualities. In the author’s 
opinion, this distinction is of supreme moment, because the failure to 
make it ‘‘is the fundamental error of modern metaphysic.’’ The 
properties of a body ‘‘constitute its essential nature’’—they are ‘real ;’ 
the qualities of a body “change with the point of view’’—they are 
‘ideal’ (pp. 99-100). Number, e. g., is a property; few or many 
is a quality. Space is a property; great or small is a quality. The 
failure to make this distinction is equally the basis of idealism and of 
materialism—the idealist affirming ‘‘that qualities and properties are 
all one as ideal ;’’ and the materialist affirming ‘‘ that qualities and 
properties are all one as real or material.” The chapter on qualities 
closes with a criticism (from the point of view of the above distinc- 
tion) of modern philosophy from Locke to Spencer. 
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We ourselves were always of the opinion that this distinction was 
well recognized by all philosophers who make the metaphysical dis- 
tinction between appearance and reality. But we are quite surprised 
to see that Major Powell has not made or put the distinction as he 
meant it. So thoroughly does he misunderstand idealism and mate- 
rialism, that we learn from him that ‘ideal’ with the idealist means 
the subjective, and ‘real’ with the materialist means the objective. 
Idealism and materialism on the ontological side, are theories of the 
nature of reality, and not theories as to how much of the known is to 
be regarded as ideal (subjective), and how much real (objective). 
This chapter is, again, a good example of what we meant by say- 
ing that the volume is wayward and eccentric. We have not 
space to quote at any length ; but in classification, definition of terms, 
and even in nomenclature, he openly violates modern philosophical 
usage. This could easily be forgiven, if Major Powell were in any de- | 
gree advancing modern philosophy, whereas he is only violating good | 


taste in philosophical criticism, and making good the vulgar charge 
that philosopy is but a war of words. 

Finally, the author’s inquiry into the nature and number of 
the properties of matter is but introductory to the problem of how 
these properties are cognized. He therefore attempts (in Part II) 
to ‘‘demonstrate’’ how the cognition of these properties of matter 
‘* gives rise to five psychic faculties,’’ which he calls ‘‘ sensation, 
perception, apprehension, reflection, and ideation.’’ Psychology is 
treated (in this volume) only as a system of intellections; if the 
emotions were considered, a new faculty would appear, namely, the 
faculty of feeling. Intellections are founded upon the cognition of 
properties (objective realities); ‘‘the emotions are founded upon the 
cognition of good and evil’’—7. ¢., upon what Major Powell calls 
qualities (p. 108). In Chapter XIX, Major Powell gives a review of 
his psychological doctrines and of his new theory of judgment. It 
will be, perhaps, well to quote our author, in order to give a character- 
istic instance of his expository processes, and to justify, at least super- 
ficially, our criticisms. 

‘**It has been set forth,’’ he says, ‘‘that consciousness is self-con- 
sciousness. When the self is conscious of an effect on self it infers 
(!) a cause, and when it is conscious of being a cause it infers an 
effect. Inthe simplest judgment causation is involved—one of the 
terms being a cause, and the other an effect. When consciousness is 
of the effect, the inference is of the cause, and we have a judgment of 
intellection. When the consciousness is of the cause, the inference is 
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of the effect, and we have a judgment of emotion. When the cause 
and effect are both internal we have anemotion. I use the term con- 
sciousness solely as awareness of self, and not in its general significance 
as cognition. We cannot be conscious of an external object, but we 
are conscious of our judgment of external objects. In the case of 
the animate body, which has conscious particles acting on one another, 
it may be conscious of both cause and effect in the body, because 
particles of the body are external to one another, and the ganglia, with 
their connecting fibrous nerves, constitute the organism by which the 
consciousness of the particles is ultimately transmitted (!) to the 
cortex.’’ Thus there is a consciousness of the cortex, a conscious- 
ness of the subordinate ganglia, and a consciousness of the par- 
ticles; so that when the self acts on self there are both conscious- 
ness and inference. ‘‘The cause at one time is considered as a 
kind, at another time as a form, at another a force, at another a cau- 
sation, and at another time as a concept, giving rise to five facul- 
ties of intellection, as follows: First, cognition of kind, which is the 
faculty of sensation ; second, cognition of form, which is the faculty 
of perception ; third, cognition of force, which is the faculty of ap- 
prehension ; fourth, cognition of causation, which is the faculty of 
reflection ; and fifth, cognition of conception, which is the faculty of 
ideation’’ . . . ‘*A judgment is a process of elements. First, there is 
a consciousness of a sense impression. Second, there is a desire to 
know its cause; 7. ¢., what produced it; what can the impression 
signify? ‘Third, there is a guess or choice of some external object as 
it cause, which revives the consciousness of the concept of the object 
chosen. Fourth, this second consciousness is compared with the first. 
Fifth, a judgment is made of likeness or unlikeness between the terms 
compared. The first cause, when it is a sense impression, is an act of 
something in the environment, but when it is a reproduction it is a 
self-activity. The second cause is always a self-activity. All judg- 
ments are judgments of cause and effect ;’’ and so on. 

All this undoubtedly does mean something to the author, and it 
might be more intelligible to others if read in connection with its full 
context. But what it can really mean to one who has read and stud- 
ied the history of psychology from Locke to Hamilton, and from the 
latter to Wundt, James, and Stout, passes our comprehension. 

Major Powell is, as one readily learns from a reading of the vol- 
ume under review, a man of wide and detailed information as regards 
the subject matter of the natural sciences. | Whether it is true or not 
that his wide and detailed information tends to destroy his critical 
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ability, it is quite plain that he overrates the method of science, 
or misunderstands that of philosophy. We should advise him be- 
fore completing the volumes on epistemology, general psychology, 
and on the emotions (which he has promised us) to undertake a 
thorough critical study of the problems, method, and history of psy- 
chology and of pure philosophy ; to avoid breaking with the classifi- 
cation and nomenclature of these disciplines; and finally, to cease the 
habit of coining new words, or bizarre formations of words, such as 
* mentations,’ ‘ cognitional,’ ‘ causator,’ ‘ psychologize.’ (An ethical 
philosopher and a moralist may moralize, but a psychologist does not 
psychologize. ) 

We do not disparage Major Powell’s learning ; and we do not doubt 
his great interest in the problems of science and philosophy. We do, 
however, doubt his philosophical and literary ability to produce a con- 
structive work on pure philosophy. And we cannot indeed recom- 
mend a philosophical writer who, in aiming to be highly ‘ original,’ 
as in the volume under review, is first of all eccentric, and next un- 
intelligible. 

J. D. Locan. 
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[ApBREVIATIONS.—Am. J. Ps. = American Journal of Psychology; Ar. f. G. 
Ph.= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie; Int. J. E.= International Journal 
of Ethics; Phil. Stud.= Philosophische Studien; Rev. Ph.= Revue Philosophique; 
R. 1. d. Fil.= Rivista Italiana di Filosofia; V. f. w. Ph.=Vierteljahrschrift fir 
wissenschaftliche Philosophie; Z. f. Ph.== Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philoso- 
chische Kritik; Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn.= Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie und 
Physiologie der Sinnesorgane; Phil. Jahr.= Philosophisches Jahrbuch; Rev. de 
Mét. = Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale; Ar. f. sys. Ph. = Archiv fir 
systematische Philosophie.—Other titles are self-explanatory. ] 


Die combinatorish-asthetische Function und die Formeln der symbolischen 

Logik. P. J. Herwic. Ar. f. sys. Ph., IV, 4, pp. 438-451. 

The physicist postulates his ether, the chemist his atoms, and yet neither 
of these can be sensed. May not the psychologist by parity of reasoning 
follow in their footsteps and postulate unconscious mental elements? As- 
suming that he may, our author in his ‘ Theory of the Beautiful’ submits 
the psychology of the beautiful to exact mathematical treatment. The ob- 
ject of the present article is to compare this treatment with the mathematico- 
formal logic of such logicians as Boole, Jevons, Peirce, Welboeuf, Schréder, 
and R. Grassmann., In this way he hopes to accomplish two aims: 
(1) To bring two supposed and apparently discrete sciences under one com- 
mon point of view. (2) To further develop his exact treatment of the 
beautiful, and so to assist the psychology of zsthetics along the sure path- 
way of science. 

IRA MACKAY. 


Die unbeweisbaren Axiome. W.VON ZEBENDER. Z. f. Psy. u. Phys. d. 

Sinn., XIX, 1, pp. 41-46. 

The indemonstrable axioms are not innate, but are the product of experi- 
ence. Strictly speaking, there is no ‘pure’ reason, and Kant always uses 
the word in the sense of ‘the principles of the possibility of experience.’ 
The meaning of every word in our language has arisen from a judgment, or 
can be traced to a judgment, which has never been contradicted by experi- 
ence. Consequently, some of the so-called indemonstrable axioms, ¢. g., 
‘the whole is greater than a part,’ are proved by the very significance of 
the words. Sometimes, however, the definition is carried back from word 
to word, and from judgment to judgment, until at last it rests upon an in- 
demonstrable fundamental principle. 

Harry L. TAyLor. 
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Le positivisme est une méthode et non un systeme. A. SCHINZ. Rev. Ph., 
XXIV, 1, pp. 63-75. 


The system of Comte is dead, but that does not imply the death of posi- 
tivism. The one is a method, the other a system based upon the method. 
Science and philosophy have the same immediate object, viz, explanation, 
which consists in the establishment of the relations of a phenomenon with 
one of its causes or antecedents. There are two sorts of such relations, 
that of law and that of contingency. To these correspond the positivistic 
and the metaphysical methods. Only the former is a veritable explana- 
tion. One may suspend judgment in science, but to introduce a metaphys- 
ical term is a confession of ignorance and a declaration that it is of no use 
to search further. It follows: (1) One is not a metaphysician from free 
choice, but only because one is forced to it. (2) The difference between 
positivism and metaphysics is one of quantity, not of quality. A system a 
may be metaphysical as compared with 4, but positivistic as compared with 
¢. (3) A system where there is no metaphysics would be a perfect system ; 
it would be the positivism.—Positivism has renounced the questions treated 
by metaphysics, but unfortunately has not obtained in exchange the abso- 
lute concession of the domain of science. If positivism is a system, de- 
pending upon the positivistic method, where everything is based upon the 
relations of law, there should be only one positivism, as Comte maintained. 
In reality there is a multiplicity, because, (1) a method is not fixed and un- 
changeable from the very beginning ; and (2) a method may be incorrectly 


used, or the basal facts may be false. 
GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 


Les phénoméenes cryptoides. FE. Borrac. Rev. Ph., XXIV, 1, pp. 42-62. 


All the phenomena of nature can be divided into two great classes, to 
which one may give the Baconian names, evident and hidden, meaning 
that, in the one case, the qualities are at the highest degree of power, in the 
other, at a low degree. Even when rejecting anthropocentric theories of 
the world, science has assumed that things exist to be known. This postu- 
late is as much without basis as the other, but is almost inevitably imposed 
upon us by our mental constitution. Phenomenon has come to be a 
synonym for natural event, as if nothing could happen without being 
evident to us. A desirable revolution would be the admission of the two 
orders of phenomena mentioned above. There are two reasons for this 
change of ideas : (1) the extraordinary discoveries in the second half of the 
century in regions supposed to be thoroughly explored ; (2) the influence of 
the doctrines of Descartes, Leibniz, and Kant, which have familiarized us 
with the metaphysical motives of the infinity of the universe and the rel- 
ativity of human knowledge. The recognition of the hidden phenomena 
does not mean the restoration of astrology and alchemy, but simply the en- 
largement of the field of the true sciences, since these phenomena must be 
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conceived as obeying the law of all phenomena, viz, that of causality. 
The following is a tentative classification : (1) The phenomena which are 
produced with great frequency or constantly, but which are for us as if 
they did not exist. Cases of this sort abound among physiological and 
psychological phenomena, ¢. g., in hysteria, magnetic and hypnotic move- 
ments, hypotaxia, catalepsy, and exteriorization of sensibility ; (2) All the 
phenomena which nature in the ordinary course of her operation produces 
rarely or never, but which are subject to laws affecting certain possibilities. 
These are not hidden, in the sense that the others are. When they occur, 
we have no trouble in observing them ; but their existence is usually de- 
nied as an impossibility, and so they stand in need of special means of 


realization. 
GRACE NEAL DOLSON, 


Evolution and Consciousness. OLIVER H. P. SmirH. Monist, IX, 2, pp. 

218-233. 

The author holds that the theory of composite consciousness accounts for 
the growth of the race in civilization and power. This consciousness is 
derived from ancestors by inheritance. The fact that all ancestral experi- 
ence is not represented in the individual is due to cancellation, by the 
stronger overlying or obliterating the weaker, by something akin to chem- 


ical attraction and repulsion. 
MARION HAMILTON CARTER. 


Evolution Evolved. Atrrep H. Lioyp. Monist, IX, 2, pp. 192-218. 


The author's thesis is that ‘‘ consistent evolution requires three changes 
in current evolution—the final and unquestioning rejection of inorganic 
matter, liberation complete and absolute froma fixed environment, and 
whole-hearted adoption of the organic in place of the physically isolated 
individual.’’ For, grant an inorganic matter to which life is altogether 
foreign, at some time there must have been a creative act whereby the life- 
less matter came to live, although life is unnatural to such matter. Physical 
and organic must be one and the same, or else life must be transitory, 
having a beginning and an end, and strange to the conditions environing 
it. The environment must evolve along with the individual, otherwise the 
individual would evolve away from, or out of its environment. And as 
individual organs are not individually sensitive, so individual bodies are 
not conscious individually, but the cousciousness of individuals is in itself 
the consciousness, the thinking, of society. 

MARION HAMILTON CARTER. 


Vitalism. C.LLoyD MorGAN. Monist, IX, 2, pp. 179-196. 

The author discusses various facts regarding living matter, such as the 
peculiar action of certain fungi upon the formation or destruction of organic 
chemical crystalline bodies. He comes to the conclusion that if by ‘ vital- 
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ism’ we give expression to the fact that living matter has certain distinctive 
properties, it may be freely accepted ; but if by it we imply that these prop- 
erties neither are nor can be the outcome of evolution, it should be 
rejected ; and further that if by vital force we mean the noumenal cause of 
the special modes of molecular motion that characterize protoplasm, its 
metaphysical validity may be acknowledged so long as it is regarded as 
immanent in the dynamical system, and not interpolated from without in a 
manner unknown throughout the rest of the wide realm of nature. 
MARION HAMILTON CARTER. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


Tonverwandschaft und Tonverschmelzung. THEODOR Lipps. Z. f. Ps, 

u. Phys. d. Sinn., XIX, 1, pp. 1-40. 

The subject of this article is an extended discussion of Stumpf's Conso- 
nance Theory. The author points out where he agrees with Stumpf, 
and where he differs from him as he interprets the theory. Consonance 
of tones for Stumpf is equivalent to degrees of blending of tones 
(Verschmelzung). This definition is carefully examined in order to 
bring out its true significance. The conclusion reached is that Versch- 
melzsung can mean nothing else than the flowing together of two contents 
of consciousness so that they are perceived as one. Consonance is an 
agreement which is accompanied by a feeling of pleasure, and yet the de- 
gree of pleasure is not proportionate to the degree of consonance, The 
author then states his own solution. Between certain tones there is an 
agreement in vibration, and also a corresponding agreement in the related 
psychical processes. This agreement he calls Zonverwandtschaft, and in 
it he sees the essence of consonance. He regards Stumpf's Verschmel- 
zung only as the symptoms of this essence or Zonverwandtschaft. 

Harry L. Tayior. 


Zur Parallelismusfrage. G. HeEyMANS. Z. f. Ps. u. Phys. d. Sinn., XVII, 

1 and 2, pp. 62-105. 

The writer's purpose is to work out more fully the position of Fechner 
and Ebbinghaus, which is monistic in so far as it recognizes the uniformity 
of the nature of reality, parallelistic in so far as it confirms the necessity of 
thinking this reality as arranged in two parallel series complete in them- 
selves. While the law of psychical causality is derived from an investiga- 
tion of our representations, feelings, judgments, etc., the law of physical 
causality can be known only through the effects of the outside world upon 
us. Physiology states that some, probably all, conscious processes depend 
upon certain material processes within the brain. As often as conscious 
processes occur, real processes are given which under favorable conditions 
produce definite perceptions of brain processes in consciousness. These 
real processes not perceived, but presupposed, are not distinct from the 
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corresponding conscious processes, but are identical with them. The mind 
constructs its secondary series, running parallel to the primary. Were our 
consciousness coextensive with the world-consciousness, such a construction 
would be unnecessary, but in its individual, restricted character the second- 
ary series is theoretically and practically indispensable. The writer takes 
up at some length the two hypotheses opposed to idealistic monism, 7. ¢., 
materialism and dualism, and answers eight objections urged by Erhardt, 
Héfler, Wentscher, and Kromann against the theory of parallelism. 
Harry L. TAyLor. 


A Mirror Pseudoscope and the Limit of Visible Depth. G. M. STRATTON. 

Psy. Rev., V, 6, pp. 632-638. 

In binocular vision, there is a limit beyond which all objects appear 
equally distant from the observer as far as the binocular perception of depth 
is concerned. This distance has been computed by Bourdon to be 220 
meters, and by Helmholtz to be 240 meters. Professor Stratton is certain that 
he can get a stereoscopic effect from objects at a distance of 580 meters 
from the eye, and, therefore, he doubts the accuracy of the computations 
given above. Heused in his determination a ‘‘ mirror pseudoscope,’’ which 
consisted of a box supplied with two eye-holes and open at the side opposite 
these holes. In the box were placed two mirrors, inclined at an angle of 
forty-five degrees with the line of sight, and arranged in such a way as to 
give the left eye the image normally received by the right eye, the effect 
being a reversal of the images which the two eyes received. The distance 
between the lines of sight being the same as in normal vision, the conditions 
affecting the binocular perception of depth were otherwise unchanged. By 
alternating this pseudoscopic vision with normal vision, a change in 
stereoscopic relief was observed in objects 580 meters distant. This 
change would be impossible, Professor Stratton argues, were these objects 
beyond the range of binocular influence. 

WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY. 


Some Peculiarities of the Secondary Personality. G. T. W. Patrick. 

Psy. Rev., V, 6, pp. 566-578. 

The primary object of Professor Patrick's paper is to urge the study of 
automatism inthe laboratory. The phenomena of the ‘‘ secondary person- 
ality,"’ as he prefers to designate the agent to whom automatic utterances 
may be ascribed, are among the most baffling problems in psychology, yet 
they have been almost entirely relegated to the societies for psychical re- 
search. He was fortunate in securing as a subject for his preliminary tests 
a college-bred young man, who was quite normal in every respect save in 
the automatism which he exhibited and in his ‘sensitiveness’ to hypnotic 
influence. As a result of the study (which consisted in putting questions 
to the subject while in a trance state and recording the answers), Professor 
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Patrick thinks it possible to recognize certain ‘marks’ of automatism that 
will hold good, in general, for all cases. Among these, are (1) the remark- 
able activity of the constructive imagination—an activity which, however, 
save in a few remarkable cases, seems to be quite rigidly limited to the 
subject's store of memory images ; (2) the suggestibility of the ‘ secondary 
personality ;’ (3) the rather low or ‘common’ moral and intellectual tone 
of this personality ; and (4) the brilliantly intuitive character of a very lim- 
ited number of the utterances. All these marks he found in the principal 
case which he studied, as well as in several others which he observed less 
carefully. They are also characteristic of the classical cases which have 
been so thoroughly investigated by the Society for Psychical Research. Re- 
garding the various theories advanced for the explanation of these phe- 
nomena, the author objects to the ‘spirit’ hypothesis as totally unscientific, 
and to that theory which would explain the occurrence by ‘telepathy’ as 
but little better. While he does not care to advocate any theory, he per- 
haps leans perceptibly toward that of Mr. Podmore and others, who look 
upon the phenomena as instances of survival or reversion. He insists, 
however, that the field demands the attention of the experimental psychol- 
ogist, and that the rational method of procedure will be to begin with the 
simple cases and work gradually toward the more complex. The investi- 
gations which have occupied the attention of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search have been limited, almost exclusively, to the more remarkable cases, 
WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY. 


An Investigation of Certain Factors Affecting the Relation of Dermal and 
Optical Space. JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, Jessie N. Spray, and E, 
W. Manoop. Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Psy. Rev., V, 6, pp. 578-595. 

The report deals with the experimental investigation of two problems: 
(1) What effect does the absolute weight of the dermal stimulus exercise 
upon the comparison of linear extents seen? (2) What effect does the 
temperature of the dermal stimulus exercise upon the same comparison? 
The apparatus consisted of brass and rubber cards, the former for the tem- 
perature tests, the latter for the visual tests. These cards were exact du- 
plicates of one another in shape and were equal in weight Each was 
clamped into Professor Jastrow's asthesiometers, provided with a cup at the 
top for the reception of weights, the different degrees of temperature being 
obtained by adding or removing weights to or from this cup. The thermal 
changes were secured by heating and cooling the brass cards. The optical 
stimuli consisted of black horizontal lines, drawn exactly parallel with one 
another on a large white card, arranged in order of length beginning with 
a dot and ending with a line 12 cm. long, each line differing from its 
predecessor by 0.125 cm. Each of the dermal cards corresponded to one 
of the visual lines. The subject was asked to indicate a visual line equal 
to the dermal line represented by the card which the operator pressed upon 
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the volar surface of his arm in the direction of the long axis. From the 
tests of judgments, based upon variable pressures, the following conclu- 
sions were reached : (1) For all degrees of pressure the dominant tendency 
in comparing cutaneous linear stimuli with horizontal visual lines is toward 
an underestimation. (2) The amount of this underestimation decreases 
with increasing pressure up to certain limits and may at points give way to 
overestimation. (3) The degree of pressure productive of such overesti- 
mation and reductions in underestimation is not constant for different lines 
lengths. (4) Except forthe light pressure of 35 g. or under, there is a dis- 
tinct tendency to overestimate lines shorter than 1 cm, From the tests or 
judgments based on the various temperatures, the conclusions are as fol- 
lows : (1) In comparing dermal linear extents under conditions of passive 
pressure with optical linear extents, the temperature of the dermal stimulus 
is of distinct importance. (2) The normal estimation of such stimuli is 
diminished by the introduction of temperature. (3) With stimuli which 
are distinctly hot or cold, the underestimation is changed to overestimation. 
(4) The experiments warrant no attempt to connect in detail the amount of 
such changes in the estimate with the amount of change in the stimulis. 
WILLIAM CHANDLER BAGLEY. 


HISTORICAL. 


‘Beyond Good and Evil.’ A Study of the Philosophy of Friedrich Nietzsche. 

C. C. Everett. The New World, Dec., 1898, pp. 684-703. 

In Nietzsche, the work of negation has been thoroughly accomplished. 
He rejects not only religion, but ethics, science, and philosophy. There 
is no absolute. Man is a creature of instincts, and belief is one of them. 
There is no real proof of anything. These premises must be accepted, 
but the conclusions drawn from them are unwarranted. An instinct of be- 
lief leaves one no freer than absolute truth. Nietzsche's ethics depends 
upon his theory of human nature. The fundamental reality is the will to 
exercise power. Asceticism is in opposition to the true development of 
man’s nature, There are two types of morals, one of the dominant caste, 
which recognizes bravery in battle and consideration for the other mem- 
bers of the ruling class, The other is the virtue of slaves, kindness, for- 
giveness, etc., which they would naturally enjoin on their masters. Nietz- 
sche attempted to support his theory of the origin of altruism by arguments 
drawn from history and etymology. Both are without foundation. The 
worst thing that could happen to man would be the abolition of suffering. 
This is no pessimistic view. There is a certain joyousness that results from 
a plunge into the midst of strife. Existence is composed of an endless 
series of cycles. Out of the struggle of humanity will be developed the 
‘beyond-man,’ who will make a revaluation of everything. In some pas- 
sages, Nietzsche says that all are summoned to help on this work, in others 
he limits it to the elect. Zarathustra is another instance of self-contradic 
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tion. ‘‘ He is nobler than his own teaching.’’ There are several reasons 
why thoughtful men sympathize with Nietzsche's theories. (1) It is strik- 
ing by its oddity. (2) It displaysgreat talent. (3) It attracts by its frank- 
ness and strength. From one point of view, Nietzsche's teachings and 
those of Christianity have an intimate relation, According to both, life is 
self-assertion. The difference is in the sort of life that is asserted. Nietz- 
sche made no new valuation. He simply tried to restore that of the rob- 
ber-baron of the Middle Ages. His Beyond Good and Evil is below moral 
distinctions, not above them. Only Christianity can go beyond them by 
fulfilling the moral law through love. Grace Neat Dowson, 


La philosophie de Nietzsche. STANISLAUS RZEWNSKI. Cosmopolis, Oct., 

1898, pp. 134-145. 

The writer professes the greatest admiration for Lictenberger's Za 
philosophie de Nietzsche which he avowedly follows in the present ar- 
ticle. He goes on to say that no philosopher since Schopenhauer has had 
so far-reaching an influence as Friedrich Nietzsche, who is not only a meta- 
physician of genius, but a writer of the first rank. His system finds its 
point of departure in the philosophy of Schopenhauer, for he affirms that 
the essence of the world is will. The conclusions reached, however, are 
diametrically opposed to those of Schopenhauer. While recognizing the 
horror of man’s destiny, Nietzsche proclaims the possibility of a triumphant 
life, which, though attainable only by a few, still destroys practical pes- 
simism. Inthe creative act of the artist, there is constructed a factual image 
of the external world, more complete and beautiful than the reality, and the 
source of joy. It springs from the Apollonic faculty, to which corresponds 
the Dionysiac state of soul, which sees even in tragic misfortune the majesty 
of ancient fatality of eternal laws. Why ignore the misery of life? Eternal 
injustice can be disputed only by the crassest optimism. The will, whichis 
the essence of the universe, can end in happiness only in rare cases. This 
leads to the doctrine of the ‘ over-man,’ the logical result of the previous 
course of German philosophy. The few superior individuals are the razson- 
@' étre of existence. They have all the rights, the rest of the world has the 
duties. Good and bad are only conventional notions, changing with 
epochs, climates, and individuals. The man of genius has the right and 
the duty to disregard them. Nietzsche's error lies in the rejection of pity. 
The ‘over-man’ would be more complete if he were altruistic. Nietzsche's 
service is the recognition, in an age of democratic despotism, of the su- 


premacy of genius. Grace Neat Dotson. 


The Opinions of Friedrich Nietzsche. A. SevH PRINGLE-Pattison. The 
Critical Review, May, 1898, pp. 727-750. 
Nietzsche's ideas are at once the development and antithesis of Scho- 
penhauer’s. ‘The criticism with which his ethics begins, is well-founded, 
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but the conclusions drawn from it are fallacious. He says that the mod- 
ern ideal of life is without danger, and so without heroic virtues. He 
identifies Christianity with medizval asceticism. Although he tried in 
vain to prove his ‘doctrine of eternal recurrence’ from the theory of 
atoms, he nevertheless made it the central point of his philosophy. The 
realization of this mystery is the supreme act of will, a final reconciliation 
with existence, even in its darkest aspects. Morality isa problem. This 


implies the revision of accepted standards, but not the rejection of all 


standards. Man is but the transition to a higher race. Virtue is the will- 
ingness to sacrifice ourselves for the future. Not the happiness of the 
greatest number, but the good of a few individuals should be the aim. 
Nietzsche's ideal is aristocratic and antique, save that it rejects devotion to 
the state. There is no praise of selfish indulgence. The explanation of 
the difference between his ethics and that of Christianity is found in the two 
opposing systems of morality, that of the masters and that of the slaves. 
The influence of Christianity has made the latter predominant. Such a 
theory, which proposes to explain the altruistic virtues as due to a plot of 
slaves or to a desire for revenge on the part of the Jews, does not deserve 
serious consideration. The two sets of virtues are really complementary. 
In later books, Nietsche’s advocacy of heroism falls to mere obedience to 
instinct. His standard of judgment becomes biological, although this con- 
tradicts his doctrine of the Uebermensch. With the denial of the distinction 
between truth and falsehood, naturalism is carried to its ultimate conclu- 
sion, a conclusion that no one else has recognized. On the whole, Nietz- 
sche is of importance as representing in a condensed form ideas that are 
to-day influential, but in himself he is ‘‘ largely a study in mental pathology.’’ 
GRACE NEAL DOLSON. 


Un fragment inédit del’ Esquisse une philosophic,’ publié par 

Chr. Marechal. LAMENNAIS. Rev. de Mét., VI, 6, pp. 704-725. 

The fragment here reproduced is perfaced by a brief sketch of its author, 
in which M. Marechal commends the rescue from oblivion of the name 
and works of Lamennais, and traces the development of his social philos- 
ophy through several of his works. He points out the influence of current 
history in shaping each phase of the author's doctrine, the various steps of 
which are as follows: (1) The union of temporal and spiritual powers in 
the sovereign ; (2) the reciprocal independence of the two powers ; (3) the 
subordination of the temporal to the spiritual power ; (4) the suppression of 
the temporal power replaced by a free temporal society under the hege- 
mony of the spiritual power ; (5) the theory of the two societies, temporal 
and spiritual. By spiritual society, Lamennais means that ideal moral and 
religious state towards which temporal society approximates, and of which 
it is but a “ plastic realization.'' The fragment here given was written in 
1846, and now consists of Chapters I and I of Book IV (‘On the Temporal 
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Society '’), of the Esguissed' une philosophie. The first chapter deals with 
certain general considerations as to the relation of temporal to spiritual so- 
1 ciety as before defined, and as to the principles and plan of the subsequent 
chapters. Chapter II treats of the family as the unit of society, and in con- 


nection therewith, briefly, of polygamy and divorce. 
Vipa F. Moore. 


Zur Ethik der Alten Stoa. Dyrorr. Ar. f. G. d. Ph., XI, 4, pp. 491- 

504. 

This article is on the divisions of the Stoic Ethics. The author classi- 
fies these divisions as follows: I. (a) Doctrine of impulse ; (4) Doctrine 
of the end ; (c) Doctrine of virtue. II. (2) On the good, the evil, and the 
indifferent ; (6) On the worth of things, and corresponding determination of 
conduct ; (c) On duty. III. (@) On the passions ; (4) Regulation of pas- 
sions in terms of encouragement and suppression. This classification re- 
fers to Chrysippus, and is based on Diog. Laet., vii, 84. The twofold 
division of ‘theoretical,’ and ‘practical’ or ‘parainetic,’ is given by 
Kleanthes and Seneca. ‘Parainetic’ applies to III 4, and ‘theoretical,’ 
which interprets the fundamental principles of conduct, applies to all the 
other parts in the above classification. 


W. A. H. 


" Zur Frage nach Lukians philosophischen Quellen. PRAECHTER. Ar. f. G. 

d. Ph., XI, 4, pp. 505-516. 

A large part of the //ermotimus and the Parasite has for its source three 
of the tropes of the younger Sceptics, and exhibits striking relationship to 
Sextus Empiricus. The author finds further in Hermot., c. 62, in the rapa 
ra¢ wooérnrac, reference to the tropes of Aenesidemus. Lucian combats dog- 
matic philosophy with the weapons of scepticism. In the Cynico-Stoic por- 
trayal of eida:uovia (c,5) reference is made to the Pinax of Ps.-Cebes. Also 
in Lucian’s "Epwrec the author finds the weapons employed by the two 
characters, Charicles and Callicratidas, drawn from the Cynico-Stoic and 
Epicurean arsenal, and apropos of c.28 (Amores) cites Diog. Laet. on Diog. 
Sinop., 6, 65. 


W. A. H. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Der Leib. Von Apoir Lasson. Philosophische Vortrage herausgegeben 
von der philosophischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin, III, 6. Berlin, Her- 
man Heyfelder, 1898.—pp. 86. 

This pamphlet contains a vigorous protest against the tendency in con- 
temporary psychology, to base its conclusions upon the results of physics 
and physiology, rather than to deal with concepts derived by reason. Briefly 
stated, the thesis is that the essential nature of the human body must be found, 
not in inert matter or mechanical force, but in the all-pervading form and 
eternal purpose that can be understood by pure thought alone. In terms 
of matter we cannot even assign limits to the body. From the brain, the 
innermost seat of its activity, outward through subordinate organs and ap- 
pendages to the uttermost realms of the physical universe, we can find no 
well-marked break in the continuity of relations that can be taken as the 
boundary of the body. Intellect alone can determine its confines. Wecan 
see, too, that matter is not the determining element in man’s body, from the 
fact that its identity is retained although the matter is continually changing. 
The boy and the aged man are one, yet nota particle of matter is the same. 
This identity is of form. Form it is that is the real active force in the 
body, that directs the body to the fulfillment of a purpose. It is the en- 
telechy of the body; it pervades the matter, constitutes its essence, and must 
be dealt with by thought, if we are to understand the body in any true sense. 
We see the effect of the form in the development of the body. Our bodies 
are given us in a relatively undeveloped state, and everything that we do 
through them alters them. The trade or profession of an individual, his 
past history and character, can be known from his appearance. The body 
in its reality is not sensible, but it precipitates sensible effects, the bones and 
tissue that we call the man. The union of form and matter is not an arbi- 
trary connection, is not an external fusion of separate entities, but is funda- 
mental and essential. All matter has a latent essence that in organic 
masses rises to instinct, then to impulse, and finally to conscious will or pur- 
pose. Such a theory solves the difficulties of the interaction between body 
and mind, and saves us from the absurdity of the evolutionary doctrine, that 
the rational arises by chance, or by a series of chances, from the irrational. 
We have in the adult human being a feudal system of forms, ranging in 
rank from the lowest serf, the purpose that actuates the simple cell, up- 
ward through the baron that directs the reflex or instinctive action, to the 
supreme potentate, the self. Ordinarily all are subject to the personal unity, 
but at times in sleep or hypnosis a purpose of baronial rank usurps the 
power, and we have a weird, disconnected dream, or perform an inconsistent 
and irrational act. 
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Such in outline is the thesis of the writer, but a review cannot do justice 
to the virility of the style or to the charming badinage and incisive sarcasm 
that is directed against the family physician and physiological psychologist, 
who persist in subordinating reason from concepts to observation of a dead 
mechanism. One might, in way of criticism, point out that all of Professor 
Lasson’s arguments are ultimately based upon the very kind of observations 
he condemns, except that his are less accurate and more superficial, and that 
the whole standpoint is one that has been held and rejected several times 
in the history of philosophy. But it seems more interesting and profitable to 
regard it as an instance of the inability of current thought to view a prob- 
lem from more than one standpoint, and to be impatient of all facts and 
theories that cannot be subordinated to that aspect. Professor Lasson looks 
upon the achievements of science and asks : What of it as long as you do not 
see that what you call matter is not matter but spirit? And the scientist re- 
torts: I grant that matter may be spirit, but what does it amount to so long 
as you do not know what your spiritualized matter can do? Neither will ap- 


preciate and so cannot use the results of the other. 
W. B. PILLspury. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN. 


Evolution individuelle et hérédité. Théorie dela variation quantitative. 
Bibliotheque Scientific International, PAR F, LEDANTEC, Paris, F. Alcan, 
1898.—pp. 306. 

In view of the many books written on the vexed subject of heredity, M. 
LeDantec does not pretend to present any new facts, The prime need is 
for a competent method, and here the author claims originality. As mathe- 
maticians ‘deduce’ the properties of a curve from the discussion of its 
equation under all the conditions that can present themselves, so assimila- 
tion, the one property that differentiates living from dead matter, can be 
symbolized in an equation, and by its discussion under all the conditions in 
which living beings find themselves the whole of general biology can be 
deduced. The author limits his deductions, however, to those that ‘con- 
cern the question of heredity.’ 

The discussion is based on the physico-chemical, as distinguished from 
the vitalistic, theory of life. The cell proper is the life unit alike for uni- 
cellular and for multicellular organisms, and by that term is meant the 
living portions of the large whole commonly called the cell. Only the 
cell proper can, by chemical interaction with an appropriate environment, 
assimilate material and augment itself. The remainder, improperly con- 
ceived as included in the cell, ¢. ¢ , the envelope, may physically or even 
chemically affect the cell proper, but it is not alive, since it cannot assimi- 
late, but depends on the cell for its own augmentation. Under appropriate 
conditions, cells continue self-identical, but, when some only of their com- 
ponent substances are starved or overfed, the cells vary in chemical make- 
up, either decaying or dying or growing in complexity and developing into 
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the highly organized multicellular animals. It is only by understanding 
cells and their variations that development and heredity among higher 
animals can be understood. 

Part I deals with isolated cells. Each is made up of a number of com- 
plex chemical substances ; and each may vary qualitatively, by loss of or 
addition to its substances, or, as is very much more frequent, quantitatively, 
by changes in the relative amounts of its substances. Qualitative differ- 
ences are the basis of the main divisions of the animal kingdom, only the 
lesser but much more numerous subdivisions being founded on quantita- 
tive differences. 

Part II, which covers nearly half the book, deduces the laws of individual 
development and heredity for multicellular organisms. When, as a result 
of variation, secretions are thrown off during chemical activity that hold to- 
gether the many cells formed by rapid successive bipartitions, the first step 
is taken towards the formation of multicellular agglomerations, As an 
agglomeration attains considerable volume, the cells situated in the interior 
at some distance from the surface receive their scant and inappropriate 
nutrition through the surface cells, with the consequence that many of them 
die from starving, and many are transformed into substances that are not 
cells, though they are useful, ¢. g., bones, walls of the circulatory canals 
and of organs, etc. Again, the cells that continue alive, being scattered 
throughout the mass, are subjected to various conditions, and undergo 
changes in different directions, forming the muscular, nervous, and other 
tissues capable of performing special functions. 

Central in the author's thought is his argument for the inheritance of 
acquired characters among many-celled animals. Every, even the mi- 
nutest, part of an adult animal is provided for in the initial or egg cell from 
which it develops, and a character acquired by an animal can be trans- 
mitted to its offspring only if the acquisition of the character appropriately 
changes the egg cell that grows into the offspring in question. Certain 
(confessedly hypothetical) chemical substances, present in the same propor- 
tions in every living cell of the animal body, are intimately associated with 
the body's structure and functions. During the embryonic period, these 
substances wholly determine morphological features in general and in de- 
tail, And when, later on, the structure is partly warped into new direc- 
tions by novel functions necessitated by the outer environment, the mor- 
phological modifications thereby occasioned effect changes in the chemical 
substances mentioned, changes which restore the adjustment that must at 
each instant obtain between these substances and the animal structure. 
Further, these morphogenic substances, being chemically identical in all the 
cells of a given animal, the egg cells will take on the alteration, and in- 
dividuals that develop from any of them will, when they reach the stage 
of development at which the structural change appeared in the parent, de- 
velop the same features in preserving the adjustment of structure to the 
chemical substances. This brief summary can, of course, give but an 
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imperfect idea of the strength of the author's argument, but even as stated 
in full by him it is difficult to follow, obscure, as it seems to the present 
writer, at crucial points, and certainly very much in the air. Whether the 
present state of biology calls for bold hypotheses of broad scope, rather than 
for more cautious generalizations, is a question that cannot be mooted here. 

The methodological purpose of Part III is to verify the author's theories 
by testing their competence to explain facts that offer difficulties to other 
theories. Among the facts discussed, are the minute appropriateness of the 
reactions of inexperienced newborn animals, the remarkably gradual im- 
provement observable in this respect as the animal scale is ascended, em- 
bryological acceleration, and telegony, or the influence of the first male, 
which the author regards as an established fact. He discusses the ability 
of Weissmann’s germ-plasm theory, Cope's diplogenesis theory, and De- 
lage’s theory of actual causes to explain these and other facts, and seeks to 
show that his own theory is more successful. Here the discussions are in- 
teresting, and the criticisms incisive and clear. 

The author's style is good, if not fully up to the high French standard. 
And whether or not they approve his Cartesian program or accept his con- 
clusions, philosophical readers will find in the book much that is instruc- 
tive, and more that is suggestive. E. Mezes. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS. 


Life, Death, and Immortality. With Kindred Essays. By Wm. M. Bry- 
ANT, M.A., LL.D. New York, The Baker & Taylor Co., 1898.—pp. 
450. 

In accordance with a custom much in vogue at present among philosoph- 
ical writers, the author has given to the present volume the title of the first 
essay, and has sought to preserve a degree of unity by grouping together a 
number of papers which treat of different aspects of a common theme. In 
the attempt to secure a real unity, the writer has been more successful than 
some others who have followed the same method. All the essays which are 
here brought together deal quite directly with the religious aspect of human 
nature. The three which succeed the opening essay may be characterized 
as discussions in the field of comparative religion. Buddhism and Moham- 
medanism are both compared, chiefly on their philosophical side, with 
Christianity. The remaining chapters deal in turn with ‘The Natural 
History of Church Organization,’ ‘Non-Progressive Orthodoxy,’ ‘ Mira- 
cles,’ ‘Christian Ethics,’ and ‘Eternity.’ The last-named essay, which 
has previously appeared in booklet form, gives an interesting history of 
the author's religious and philosophical development. Although rejecting 
the traditional and non-progressive interpretation of Christianity, Dr. Bryant 
finds in Christian doctrine the essential elements of a rational view of the 
world and of human life, and attempts to reconstruct religious thought 
on idealistic lines. 
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The essay on ‘‘Life, Death, and Immortality’’ is written from the point of 
view of the scientific postulate of the conservation of energy. The discus- 
sion contains constant reference to Spencer's First Principles. But, while 
accepting many of Spencer's definitions, the writer insists that the ‘total 
energy’ or ‘great first cause," instead of being ‘unknowable,’ is ‘ pro- 
gressively manifesting itself’ to the finite mind. Every phase of 
reality is referable to this ‘total energy,’ which can be conceived, 
only as active. Its total quantity is, of course, changeless, and its va- 
rious modes reciprocally determine each other. The evolution of life 
is conceived as the manifestation or unfolding of energy in ‘ ever-increas- 
ingly adequate modes of conscious existence,’ in Hegel’s words it is ‘a 
struggle upward out of nature into spirituality.". Death is represented as a 
necessary and normal factor in the process of life. Only by a continuous 
disintegration and dissolution is the universe maintained in its maturity, and 
yet in all the freshness and vigor of a new creation. This is substantially 
the same thought which Professor Royce has presented in his paper on 
«The Knowledge of Good and Evil.'’ The argument for human immor- 
tality is essentially Kantian. Man's true or ideal nature is infinite, and, 
as that nature can be realized only by ‘ finite stages’ of advancement, an in- 
finite existence is necessary for its complete realization. Immortality is 
thus, in a sense, ‘man’s natural destiny.’ But moral evil is seen to be a 
denial and contradicton of this ideal nature. May not the process of self- 
contradiction be carried to the point of final extinction? In answer to this 
question, it is argued that all evil acts, as self-contradictory acts, lessen the 
power of activity of every kind whatever. The farther one proceeds in an 
evil course, the less becomes the reality of his life, and the less also his 
power ‘further to reduce that reality.’ This means that the individual is 
thrown back more and more upon his environment, which, as containing 
a‘residuum of good,’ of the ‘all-pervasive rational’ element, rescues the in- 
dividual from complete self-annulment. Throughout the volume, the author 
insists upon the essential identity of the finite mind with the infinite Reason 
immanent in the world-process. Thus man in his true nature possesses the 
high prerogative of divine sonship. 

W. G. EVERETT. 

Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Ueber die Anlage und den Inhalt der transcendentalen Aesthetik in Kant's 
Kritik der Reinen Vernunft. Von Dr. GeorG Daxer. Hamburg and 
Leipzig, Leopold Voss, 1897.—pp. 95. 

This monograph undertakes to prove and to illustrate from the Aesthetik, 
what Adickes has already shown for Ama/ytik and Dialektik, that Kant's 
systematic scheme or plan (An/age) has an influence upon the evolution of 
his thought. It cannot, however, be claimed that this purpose has been 
executed ; for the author usually succeeds only in showing that the word- 
ing of certain passages must be explained by Kant's desire to make one 
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section conform, in plan and in outline, with an earlier one. This failure 
on Dr. Daxer’s part to carry out a design so clearly avowed is the more to 
be regretted, since it is not due to any lack of material for such criticism, 
in the text of the Aesthetik. 

In the main, the book consists of an analysis and summary, paragraph 
by paragraph, of the Aesthetik. This readily discloses an evident passion 
for symmetry, on Kant's part, and, nevertheless, an abundance of irregu- 
larities and of deviations from an indicated order of exposition. 

Perhaps the most useful comparison and comment concerns the argu- 
ments of the so-called Metaphysical Deduction. Taking space and time- 
arguments of both editions into consideration, it is shown (p. 39) that only 
Arguments 1 and 2 on Space, are perfectly paralleled by the correspond- 
ing time-arguments ; that Argument 3 (4, in Edition 4) on Space has two 
distinct parts, answering to Argument 4 and Argument 5 (of Edition A) on 
time ; that the last space argument, as presented in the two editions, has 
different forms, with which no time-argurrents correspond ; and that the 
fifth time-argument, besides varying with the two editions, has a mislead- 
ing and merely verbal likeness to the last of the space arguments. 

Even more significant is the detailed comparison (p. 23) of the second 
space argument with its parallel in the other series. Dr. Daxer shows that 
Kant says only that objects cannot be ‘hough? as out of space ; while he as- 
serts that phenomena cannot exis¢ except as in time. Thus the Denkun- 
miglichkeit in the case of space is contrasted with a Setnsunmiglichkeit 
with reference to time. This is an acute and a well-justified criticism, but 
its author is apparently unaware of its significance. It should have led him 
at least to suspect that the parallel of time with space is an artificial one, 
and that Kant’s entire discussion of time is burdened by the false analogy 
with space. 

It is useless to comment further on Dr. Daxer's exposition ; it is pains- 
taking and usually accurate, but one wonders why it should have been 
drawn out to such length. Much of it is a sort of duplicate of Vaihinger’s 
work. Moreover, it is so detailed as to be of use only to one who knows 
his A7vitié as he knows his alphabet, and such a student has made for him- 


self most of the comparisons here suggested. 
MARY WHITON CALKINS. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Nevroses et idées fixes, Il. Fragments des legons clinigues du mardi sur les 
névroses, les maladies produites par les emotions, les idées obsédantes et 
leur traitement. PROF. F. RAYMOND et Dr. PIERRE JANET. Travaux 
du laboratoire de Psychologie de la Clinique 4 la Salpétriére, deuxiéme 
série. Paris, F. Alcan, 1898.—pp. x, 559. 

The first volume of these Studies was noticed in the Review, Vol. VII, 

p. 669 (November, 1898). The present instalment consists of notes, clin- 

ical and psychological, upon 152 cases, arranged under the two headings 
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Troubles psychiques and Troubles somatigues. The former include mental 
confusion, loss of will, emotive and ccenzsthetic delirium, obsession, 
dreams, and somnambulism; the latter, anzsthesia and dyszsthesia, 
tremor and chorea, tic, paralysis, contracture, aphasic phenomena, vaso- 
motor disturbances, etc. Each patient was submitted to an examination by 
the two authors, separately and in consultation ; and the /egons clinigues 
are intended, while summing up the results of these examinations, to bring 
out the typical features of each case, with a view to final generalization 
upon a wide inductive basis. This, the writers urge, is the necessary 
complement of the ‘concentrated’ or intensive observations taken, upon a 
few subjects only, in the psychological laboratory. 

The volume, like its predecessor, is handsomely printed and well illus- 
trated. An unusually good index compensates in large measure for the 


absence of chapter summaries and a general conclusion. 
E. B. T. 


The following books also have been received : 

The Development of English Thought. S.N.PATTEN. New York, The 
Macmillan Co. ; London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1899.—pp. xxvii, 415. 

The Principles of Biology. HERBERT SPENCER. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Vol. I. New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1898.—pp. xii, 706. 

A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy. A. K. RoGERS. New York, 
The Macmillan Co, ; London, Macmillan & Co., 1899.—pp. viii, 360. 

The Dawn of Reason, JAMES WEIR. New York, The Macmillan Co. ; 
London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1899.—pp. xiii, 234. 

Mathematical Essays and Recreations, HERMANN SCHUBERT. (Trans. by 
T. J. McCormack). Chicago, The Open Court Publishing Co. ; Lon- 
don, Kegan Paul, Trench, Truebner & Co., 1898.—pp. 149. 

German Higher Schools. James E. Russett. New York, London, and 
Bombay, Longmans, Green & Co., 1899.—pp. xii, 455. 

My Inner Life. J. B. Crozier. London, New York, and Bombay, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1898.—pp. xix, 563. 

The Divine Drama. G.R. Pike. New York, The Macmillan Co. ; Lon- 
don, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1898.—pp. xv, 378. 

Bases of the Mystic Knowledge. E. Réctyjac. (Trans. by SARA CARR 
Upton.) New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1899.—pp. xi, 287. 

The Study of Holy Scripture. C. A. BricGs. New York, Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1899.—pp. xxii, 688. 

Kritik der wissenschaftlichen Erkenniniss. H.v.SCHOELER. Leipzig, W. 
Engelmann, 1898.—pp. viii, 677. 

Moderne Philosophen. M. KRONENBERG. Miinich, C. H. Beck, 1899. 
—pp. ix, 221. 
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NOTES. 


In this number of the REvIEw we publish as frontispiece a reproduction 
of an oil portrait of Kant, which was last year discovered in an antiquary's 
shop in Dresden. The portrait is in good condition, and, as it represents 
Kant in the prime of life, is one of the most interesting and satisfactory of 
all the Kant portraits. In a recent issue of Xan/-Studien (Band III, Hefte 
1 u. 2), Herr Karl Lubowski, of Kénigsberg, and Professor Dr. G. Dies- 
tel, of Dresden, tell of the discovery of the portrait, of the various tests 
employed to prove its genuineness, and of the attempts, as yet only par- 
tially successful, which have been made to trace its history. The portrait 
was purchased by the Oberbiirgermeister of Kénigsberg, Dr. Hoffman, for 
500 Mk. and is now in the museum of that city. We are indebted to Dr. 
Hoffman for permission to reproduce the portrait, and to Herr J. J. Weber, 
publisher of the ///ustrirte Zeitung for the plate. 


The Review has to record the sudden death from appendicitis of Ed- 
win P. Robins, for the past three years a graduate student in philosophy at 
Cornell University. He was twenty-five years of age, and a man of great 
promise. The article on ‘‘ Modern Theories of Judgment,’’ which he 
published in the November ( 1898 ) issue of this journal, received favorable 
notice from many quarters. It is hoped that arrangements can be made 
for publishing the thesis which he was to have presented in May for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 


Messrs. Chas. Scribner & Sons announce for early publication a transla- 
tion of Professor Frederich Paulsen's Ethzk by Professor Frank Shilly, of 
the University of Missouri. Professor Paulsen will visit America next fall 
to deliver a course of lectures at the Johns Hopkins University, and will 
probably also lecture at a number of other universities as well. 


Dr. Edward L. Thorndike, of Western Reserve University, has been 
called to Teachers College, New York, as lecturer on genetic psychology. 
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